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CENTRAL AFRICA 
The Federation 


Sir Roy Welensky’s Statements 


British Labour Party 


Str Roy WELENSKY, the Federal Prime Minister, said he wanted to 
“give the lie right in the teeth of the British Labour Party” that there was 
any attempt on his part to conspire against the African people of the 
Federation. “The suggestion is that I was able in some mysterious way to 
get two colonial Governors, the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies to agree to the declaration of a 
state of emergency in Nyasaland, and I did this to suit a purpose in the 
minds of the gentlemen who levelled this accusation, to wit, I wanted a 
showdown with the African people.” But the facts were very different, 
said Sir Roy: “I state categorically that I applied no pressure whatsoever 
on the Governor of Nyasaland to declare a state of emergency. I did not 
move one single member of the Defence Forces to Nyasaland except at the 
request of the Governor of Nyasaland.” 
Social Policy 

Commenting on the recent call by Mr. R. S. Garfield Todd, former 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia and leader of the new Central Africa 
Party, for a massive and immediate breaking down of the colour bar, Sir 
Roy said the Federal Government had already made various important 
changes. These included admission of Africans and others to railway 
dining-cars and restaurants, and during the life of the present Parliament 
more changes could be expected. But the Government did not intend now, 
or in future, to consider legislating for social matters. “If races wish to 
mix, that is their business. There will be no compulsion from the Govern- 
ment either to mix or not to mix. I am also satisfied that if all discrimina- 
tions were removed, the Africans to a very large extent would be the 
greatest sufferers.” (Rhodesia Herald, March 17, 1959.) 


Commonwealth Policy 

In an interview Sir Roy said he fully realized there would be plenty of 
opposition to federation, “and our enemies will take every opportunity to 
stir up trouble between now and the talks next year. Events in the United 
Kingdom—and here—have shown that its opponents will descend to any 
level to damage the Federation. And it is a sad certainty that federation will 
be used as an election issue in Britain by these same people.” The weakness 
in the front ranks of the Labour Party . . . “constitutes a very real danger 
to the future of the Commonwealth, and to the Commonwealth in Africa 
in particular, should the Labour Party become the Government of the 
United Kingdom and continue with its present pattern”. It had always 
been recognized as one of the fundamentals of membership of the 
Commonwealth that there should not be unwarranted interference by one 
Commonwealth country in the affairs of a fellow member. “This is a 
fundamental principle which has been one of the strengths of the great 
Commonwealth of Nations. There must be a return to that basic principle 
of membership, and I know that I am not by any means alone in that 
demand. . . .” He also felt the Commonwealth could play a part in 
reducing the measure of racial antagonism which was being built up in 


Africa round Accra. Commonwealth leaders should stress the need for 
understanding and non-interference between fellow members of the 
Commonwealth. “I agree that new axes of racial antagonism are being 
built up in Africa and that they are reaching a dangerous stage. Inter- 
ference from Accra in the domestic affairs of Central and East Africa excite 
these feelings. I think it is vital for the good relationships in Africa not only 
from the point of view of the more obvious countries concerned, but also 
for the new independent emerging countries, to check these trends. And 
one of the best and most effective means of checking this trend and re- 
versing it would be the Commonwealth body itself insisting on its members 
abiding by the rules.” (Federation Newsletter, April 10, 1959.) 


Background to Opposition 

In the Federal Assembly (April 7, 195°’ the Federal Prime Minister 
said the general state of the restlessness anfong a section of Africans in the 
Federation had its origin a{the very time of the inception of Federation 
when there was strong poltical opposition in the United Kingdom to the 
Federation as a whole, and to the inclusion of Nyasaland in particular. 
There was no doubt at all that the Africans were, from the start, encour- 
aged to believe it was only a temporary experiment and that if it failed the 
Federation could be broken up. Thus they were encouraged to keep up 
pressure to break up the Federation. 


Accra Conference and African Nationalism 

He went on to refer to the Cairo and Accra conferences, and said the 
All-African Peoples’ Conference at Accra held in December 1958 was a 
good hot bath of nationalistic fervour and a meeting of extremists, many 
of whom are undoubtedly able men and successful so far as their national- 
istic activities are concerned. Referring to nationalism he said: “I see no 
reason why this tidal wave should be considered irresistible, and no 
reason why nothing should be done about it if there are grounds for be- 
lieving that its progress is damaging or if it is does not leave in its wake 
benefits to the peoples concerned which are substantial enough to com- 
pensate and more for the destruction of the benefits of the old order. It is 
my view that there are ample grounds for such a belief, and I need give 
only one example since it shows us the sham of so much of the new 
democracy in Africa on which praise has been lavished in recent years. 
The principle of one man one vote is inherent as much in Communism as 
in African Nationalism, but it is the special pride of African Nationalism, 
however, in at least one place where it has now been openly stated that a 
government once elected on the basis of one man one vote need have no 
further care for the rights of individuals or even its own opposition in 
Parliament. On the contrary, it can deprive them of those rights without 
question merely because it claims it has what it calls a democratic mandate 
to do so. What a mockery*of the democratic ideal it is when democracy 
stops at the polls. Moreover, the Accra conference in December expressed 
its willingness to resort to violence to attain the spread of African National- 
ism . . . the leaders of the Congress movement in the Federation, whose 
activities are now restrained, came direct from Accra in a great hurry to 
gain power for themselves and apply what they saw happening elsewhere in 
Africa to this part of the world. Unfortunately the only way for them to 
create a semblance of a popular movement was to intimidate the masses, 
and history has proved time and again that one only needs a small but 
highly organized minority to terrorize a large population. They set about 
doing this and followed it by advocating violence. . . . Let me remind 
those so-called leaders, if they need reminding, and those who might still 
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think like them, that this is a multi-racial country and that the Europeans 
who are here have no intention either of being pushed out or of being 
massacred. We are, of course, not so blind that we do not recognize 
violence.” 


Policy on Nyasaland 

Speaking of the inclusion of Nyasaland in the Federation, Sir Roy said: 
“The plain facts are that over the last five years the Federal Government, 
while not in any way interfering in the internal affairs of Nyasaland, in the 
day to day life of the Nyasaland African in his land or in his political 
advancement, has in the same period spent millions of pounds on Federal 
services alone—in figures no less than £15 million from revenue accounts, 
and £7 million from loan accounts—and has, in addition, enabled the 
Nyasaland Government to spend great sums on territorial services which 
would not otherwise have been available to the African. Yet in some quite 
inexplicable way it is the Federation and the Federal Government which 
are being blamed for the present troubles. We expected this from the start 
and we realized that we would inherit with Nyasaland a legacy of neglect 
over many years, a legacy of mishandling and a legacy of ill will engendered 
in part by persons in the United Kingdom including a bunch of politicians. 

“I think therefore it is about time we made it clear that our original 
willingness and present unchanged willingness to include Nyasaland within 
the Federation are due to what we hope is a far-sighted approach to the 
problems of this part of the world. For the sake of its people Nyasaland 
should not be called upon to stand on its own feet. 

“It could not do so now and there is no indication of it being able to 
do so for very many years to come. Left to itself it would degenerate into 
what has been termed by economists as a rural slum, and it has been well 
put in the United Kingdom that Nyasaland is not essential to the Federa- 
tion but that the Federation is essential to Nyasaland. 

“Our aims in the economic field, therefore, quite simply provide 
Nyasaland with services they would otherwise have to do without and 
eventually enable this part of the Federation at least to be self-supporting 
economically. We are of course well aware of the inevitability and the 
desirability of political evolution having regard to basic factors of raising 
standards of education and living and having regard to the non-racial 
voting qualifications in a country where the population is 99.5 per cent of 
one race. 

“We feel that the evolution of Nyasaland is in the long-term interests 
of all of us in this part of Africa and I see no reason why Nyasaland should 
not progress to full self-government within the Federation; accepting the 
implications of normal political evolution; regulating its own affairs in the 
territorial sphere and sharing by representation in the House in the regula- 
tion of those matters which are reserved for the Federal Government.” 


1960 Conference 


Of the 1960 Conference he said: ‘“‘Now we face a most critical period of 
life for the Federation. As we approach the time in 1960 when we may 
properly pursue our determination to gain full membership of the 
Commonwealth I make no apologies for looking forward to this enhanced 
status for our country, but I am perfectly conscious of the fears and appre- 
hensions that are felt in some quarters about the possible granting of a wide 
measure of independence to the Federation. I make the point, however, that 
we are ready to discuss all reasonable ways and means of allaying those 
fears and apprehensions . . . the British have a capacity for devising 
constitutional forms to meet special circumstances and I do not believe it 
is beyond the wit of the representatives of the five Governments concerned 
to work out a formula which will satisfy our natural aspirations for inde- 
pendent status and at the same time entrench the constitutional safeguards 
for all the interests which may require special protection. Special circum- 
stances call for special treatment and no one would deny that we have 
special circumstances in this part of Africa.” 

He also said that the land and political rights of the Protectorate 
people in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland would be respected and 
assured. (Rhodesia Herald, April 23, 1959.) 


**Go it Alone”’ 


In an interview with the London Daily Express (April 4, 1959), Sir Roy 
Welensky said: “If the British Socialist Party is returned to power at the 





next general election, and carries out its implied threats of tearing up 
agreements between the British Government and the Federal Government, 
we will go it alone.” Elaborating this statement, he said: “This country is 
100 per cent loyal to the Queen. There will be no initiative on our part to 
go it alone.” The agreements referred to were contained in the convention 
of 1957. He said: “If the Labour Party continues to follow its present 
course, we could be compelled by a sequence of events to declare ourselves 
an independent State.” (Federation Newsletter, April 17, 1959.) 


On Violence and Partnership 


Presenting the Federation’s case and aims in the Central Africa 
Examiner (April 25, 1959) Sir Roy Welensky wrote: “There are some who 
find it difficult to believe that men who pay so much lip service to non- 
violence can have planned the violence they have, in fact, planned. These 
are people who have not realized that primitive Africans—as has been 
shown in Kenya and elsewhere—easily turn to violence to settle matters 
which elsewhere are more naturally dealt with in the framework of law and 
order. Until the coming of Europeans, the whole history of Africa was 
one of violence and pillage. Respect for law and order is still something of 
a veneer and the primitive African can easily be inflamed—a fact which is, 
of course, well known to educated African leaders. . . . 

“It has become clear that it is not possible to convince those in overseas 
countries, whose minds are so prejudiced as to be closed, that any actions 
we have taken have been taken with sincerity, honesty, and after careful 
examination of all available facts and in the determination to do what is 
right in the interests of the entire population.” 

Of the progress of partnership he said: “More has been done in the 
five and a half years of federation than was done, for example, in the 
previous sixty years of British rule in Nyasaland. But this record of liberal 
achievement is not recognized or given credit, and indeed we now have the 
steps we take in the logical progress of partnership described as ‘panic 
partnership’. I regard the people who use these words as malicious. . 
The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and its inhabitants, both 
Black and White, stand in great need of help, especially from America and 
Britain. We feel sure that it is the aim of all responsible men in both 
countries to render assistance both moral and material, and we feel equally 
sure that they would not like to be responsible, even in small measure, for 
creating a situation which would lead to more misery and bloodshed.” 


Reactions in Britain 

Labour Policy 

The National Executive Committee of the Labour Party urged the 
establishment of a Parliamentary Commission to reassure the peoples of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland about their future; and it should 
consider every possible alternative for the people of the three territories. 
It repeated its call (March 28, 1958) for (1) an unequivocal statement that 
the objective of the Federation is complete democracy and equal rights for 
every citizen; (2) the revision of the Federal franchise to ensure genuine 
African representation in the Federal Parliament; (3) the rapid elimination 
of racial discrimination in both social relations and industry ; (4) the exten- 
sion to other levels of education of the inter-racial policy now being de- 
veloped so encouragingly in the University. 


Government Policy 


Lord Home, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, said: 
“Our Government believes that federation is the right structure in which 
to work out partnership in this part of Africa. . . . There is a great job 
to be done in explaining the purposes and aims of federation.” They were 
very high purposes, he said—to find a political and economic structure 
that will give federation and this part of Africa a chance to thrive and move 
ahead. One of the greatest needs was investment capital from outside and 
the Federation was the unit most likely to attract such investment. 
(Observer, April 5, 1959.) 

Speaking in Lusaka, Lord Perth, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, 
said : “Federation has got to work. It is in the interests of everybody. There 
is no alternative plan in the mind of the Colonial Office.” (Rhodesia 
Herald, March 14, 1959.) 

He also said: “Something entirely new in the Commonwealth story is 
needed. The kind of independence attained by Australia, India and Ghana 
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will not be sufficient for Nyasaland and the Rhodesias.” This was welcomed 
by The Times (April 1, 1959), which said the British Government was 
opposed both to the total swallowing up of the Protectorates by the 
Federal Government and to the breaking up of the Federation. 


Liberal Policy 

The Liberal Party Committee stated as minimum conditions which 
should be satisfied before Federal autonomy is granted: (1) The abolition 
—subject to appropriate safeguards for African ownership of land—of 
colour bar legislation of all descriptions. (2) The grant to the majority of 
the adult population of an effective vote for elected representatives who, 
when elected, shall have an effective voice in government. The Committee 
coupled these proposals with an appeal to the Conservative and Labour 
parties to join in a declaration to allay present African fears. It suggests 
that the two other parties should join in declaring that no United Kingdom 
Government will grant more steps towards full independence until the 
minimum conditions suggested have been achieved . . . it would not be 
in accordance with Britain’s obligations to the inhabitants of the Protec- 
torate to grant dominion status in 1960. It holds that not only should no 
extension of Federal powers then be granted, but that a careful scrutiny 
of existing powers should be made including, in particular, security powers 
and the introduction of forces raised in Southern Rhodesia into the two 
Protectorates. The rights and powers of the United Kingdom in the Pro- 
tectorates must be fully maintained and upheld in practice. (Manchester 
Guardian, April 9, 1959.) 


British Press Comment 

The Daily Telegraph (April 7, 1959) said: “With regard to the 1960 
conference, it must be borne in mind, both here and in the Federation, 
that the alternatives are not simply independence or breakdown.” 

The idea of a parliamentary commission was discussed by The Times 
(May 5, 1959): “It will certainly reassure people in all territories of the 
Federation that there is no intention in this country of judging the case 
for or against federation out of hand. The British Government seems to 
be thinking in terms of a parliamentary commission, the idea being to 
remove the topic of the Federation from what its people sometimes bitterly 
call the dogfight of British politics. The suggestion is heard that, in order 
to make sure that such a parliamentary commission is experienced and 
weighty, it should be open only to Privy Councillors. It seems a pity to 
ban ordinary members, but the precaution is probably wise. 

“Finally there seems to be an idea that the commission should also 
have on it representatives of the Federal and Territorial Governments. If 
this is fair, then it must also be fair to include representatives of those who 
oppose the views of these Governments. The danger would then arise that 
what was meant to be an inquiry would become in effect a dress rehearsal 
for the conference itself. On balance it might be wiser to confine the 
actual membership mainly to United Kingdom delegates.” 

The Times said there was no intention on the part of the present British 
and Federal Governments to give the Federation dominion status or full 
independence in 1960. Secondly, mention of secession had been deliberately 
excluded from the Constitution. But theoretically, if both the British and 
Federal Governments in power at the time were intent on dissolution, they 
could effect their purpose by mutual agreement. The eventuality is unlikely 
to arise. The present parties in power are pledged to oppose “‘secession”’. 

In Britain the Opposition’s policy may be summarized as maintaining 
the present relationship until such time as the individual territories have 
properly representative institutions which can determine their own future. 

Certainly, the attitude of the Labour Party is far enough divergent from 
the attitude of Sir Roy Welensky for the possibility to arise of a funda- 
mental disagreement in 1960 if there is a change of government in Britain in 
the meantime. Could such a disagreement be serious enough to precipitate 
what is commonly described as a “Boston Tea Party” in Rhodesia? There 
are two strong reasons why this is unlikely. More than any other aspirant 
community, the Rhodesian electorate sets store on Commonwealth and 
Crown. Their instincts are against taking any action which would jeopar- 
dize this connexion and render them dependent on a Nationalist and quite 
probably Republican Government farther south. Secondly, Rhodesia is 
young and expanding. It has the sort of economy which would drop dead 
if it were not kept moving forward. Would it really be possible to raise the 


loans needed in London, or Washington, after staging a minor revolution 
and perhaps parting with the Commonwealth? 

The British intention in setting up federation, to which critics have not 
been able to suggest any convincing alternative, was to try to ensure that 
transfer of power is not merely a negative act in the sense that a potentially 
viable society is left behind. 

Mrs. Elspeth Huxley wrote: “If federation is to survive, it would 
appear that immediate and perhaps dramatic action must be taken first to 
make partnership a living force, and then to tackle African opinion with 
all the skill and energy that can be commanded. If this goes against the 
grain, then it must be recognized that respectable British stolidity and the 
pent-up African craving for self-expression, self-respect and a certain 
panache in life do not mix. To stand back now is to surrender the position. 
The rival policy of Black nationalism and ‘scram out of Africa’ is being 
widely, passionately and cleverly spread, and it is unrealistic to expect 
the still, small voice of reason to prevaii without a powerful and efficient 
amplifier.” (Sunday Times, May 10, 1959.) 


The Church of Scotland 


The Committee set up by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in May 1958 to watch over the interests of the Church of Scot- 
land in the Federation in view of the conference to take place “regarding 
the future of the Federation in 1960” has issued its first report. The report 
was finalized before the present disturbances commenced, and the fore- 
word states that a supplementary section is to be added before the General 
Assembly meets in the light “‘of the disturbances”. 

The report deals with the history of the Federation and the cause and 
growth of African opposition to it. The Committee feels that the scope of 
the agenda of the 1960 review conference will be crucial and should 
include a fearless examination of the possibility of the refashioning of the 
present Federal structure along lines that will go further to meet the 
criticisms of the Africans, especially the inhabitants of Nyasaland, than 
anything suggested in official circles since 1952. 

The Committee is convinced that the granting of dominion status with- 
out the consent of the majority of the people would be premature and 
dangerous. 

Sir Gilbert Rennie, High Commissioner for the Federation in London, 
has issued a booklet* commenting on the Church’s report. He states that 
the report ignores some aspects of the problem which are relevant and 
necessary to a true and balanced understanding. He believes that the 
report concentrates in a highly disproportionate way on certain factors or 
developments which could be made to seem unfavourable, and so does not 
give anything like a true picture of the whole situation. 

The title of the booklet is Let’s Be Fair and at a Press conference to 
launch it Sir Gilbert said: “All I ask for is accuracy.” 


Motions have been tabled by both the Conservative and Labour 
parties appealing to the Government to use the good offices of the Church 
of Scotland to further the policy of moderation and partnership in the 
Federation. (East Africa and Rhodesia, May 14, 1959.) 


Correspondence on Federation 


Miss Margery Perham wrote to The Times: ““We must not allow the 
Federal leaders to intimidate or alienate us by threats of secession or 
rebellion. If the Federation is to continue—and there are strong reasons 
for detaching Nyasaland at least—then we must coolly judge our responsi- 
bilities: 

“First, our constitutional obligations. .. . Mr. Lennox-Boyd has 
confirmed that this makes a Federal declaration of independence im- 
possible. But too often we have seen a facade of constitutional rectitude 
maintained while its foundations were quietly removed from behind. 
Unfortunately such a process has begun here. . . . 

“Secondly, Britain’s political responsibilities. The dangers which 
threaten Central Africa arise from the Africans’ lethal sense of humiliation 
as they become aware of their own poverty and political immaturity. This 
cannot be remedied by an immediate grant of majority rule, but only by 


1Obtainable from Africa Bureau, price 9d. 
*Obtainable from Rhodesia House, London. 
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some ten to twenty years of whole-hearted and overt measures to hasten 
their advance towards a proclaimed goal of political equality. 

“There is still a chance that the Protectorate Africans might accept this 
training, essential for the ultimate success of the Federation, from Britain. 
They will certainly not accept it from Salisbury.” 

The Marquis of Salisbury replied : 

“Many like myself who are admirers of Miss Perham will have been 
sad to read her letter. It will, I am afraid, only have the effect of exacerbat- 
ing an already sufficiently delicate situation. 

“What is all this talk of the Federal Government intimidating or 
alienating us by threats of secession and rebellion? There are no people 
more loyal to Britain and all Britain stands for than the White inhabitants 
of Southern Rhodesia; and I firmly believe that they, as much as Miss 
Perham herself, desire the advancement of the African within the Federa- 
tion. 

“But even they—and it is surely folly to ignore this fact—could, if 
goaded too far by misrepresentation here, be driven to the melancholy 
conclusion that the only hope for Europeans in Africa lies in a closer 
relationship with the Union. That would mean the break-up of the Federa- 
tion. Southern Rhodesia would look south; the other two States would 
look north to Ghana. None of them, I firmly believe, would, as Miss 
Perham seems to hope, continue to look to London. And what would she 
and those who think like her propose then ? 

“The harm would have been done; the battle for British influence in 
Africa would have been largely, if not entirely, lost; and the intellectuals, 
who had by their attitude gone far to destroy the Federation, would have 
to bear the main responsibility for this disaster.” 

Sir Charles Ponsonby wrote: “While there may be or have been wise 
chiefs, Nyasaland has never thrown up an educational leader like Dr. 
Aggrey or a statesman like Tshekedi Khama. Most of the African members 
of the Legislative Council have given no evidence of their desire to lead 
their people or learn about the difficulties and responsibilities of govern- 
ment. 

“It is also essential to create a home-based Civil Service of all races, 
drawn not only from Nyasaland but if necessary from the neighbouring 
countries. It is a question of finding and training able and keen men and 
women who will help Ministers to govern the people without fear or favour 
and to safeguard all the capital investment created by local endeavour or 
brought in from overseas.” (East Africa and Rhodesia, May 7, 1959.) 


Reactions in America 


The Managing Editor of the Washington Post, Mr. Alfred Friendly, 
who visited Central Africa, said that the riots there were the outward 
symbol of a deep inner unrest, of a drive by the Black African for his 
political and human emancipation. The existence of that unrest in areas of 
Africa under White rule is obvious to any observer who takes the trouble 
to talk to Africans. It seemingly remains hidden only to a few leaders of 
colonial and White-settler governments. 

Mr. Friendly added that few experienced and dispassionate political 
experts in Africa doubt that there will be more riots or shattering demon- 
strations in the Federation, where Africans deem the Welensky Govern- 
ment to be hypocritical in its promise of a full Black and White partner- 
ship. (Pretoria News, March 12, 1959.) 

Donald Grant, Staff Correspondent, St. Louis Post Dispatch, reported 
from Nyasaland (March 7/10, 1959): “‘All that the banning of the African 
Congress Movement from Nyasaland by the British authority has accom- 
plished is to drive the resistance underground and to remove the only 
leaders with whom a peaceful political settlement could be negotiated.” 
He said when Dr. Banda returned to Nyasaland in 1958 “everything was 
ripe for his assumption of leadership. In the first place, the movement for 
freedom and democracy was reaching a climax throughout the continent. 
In the second, the freedom movement in Nyasaland was without an effec- 
tive leader. Finally Dr. Banda possessed a reputation and personal qualities 
that fitted him for that role. He was a legend among the common people of 
Nyasaland. 

“Congress people now say that they fear that violence will increase 
without the moderating influence of Dr. Banda. His policy was to fight 
against the domination of Nyasaland by the White settlers of the Federa- 





tion, by employing peaceful methods of civil disobedience. This admittedly 
is a difficult technique to apply in the present situation. 

“The writer has witnessed many instances of provocation by the special 
police—White settlers who have volunteered. They go around clubbing 
Africans or striking them with their fists. They openly boast that they are 
eager to have the Africans resist, so they can use their guns. 

“Congress leaders believe Dr. Banda was jailed and deported at this 
time to remove him from the scene before discussions are opened on the 
future of Nyasaland and the Central African Federation. They expect 
Welensky’s Government to attempt to substitute African stooges for the 
Banda leadership. . . . 

“More and more . . . the Colonial Office in London has buckled 
before the strong will of Sir Roy Welensky and his Federation Government. 
Welensky talks pseudo-liberalism for the benefit of London and straight 
“White supremacy’ for the benefit of the fewer than 4 per cent of European 
origin who rule the 7 million population of the Federation.” 

At a University seminar in Washington, D.C., Colonel Laurens van der 
Post, the author, said: “I was one of the people who felt federation was 
imposed, certainly upon Nyasaland, far too soon. But when the Federa- 
tion was created it had been widely hoped that the White peoples would 
treat the Black peoples as partners. I do not think Southern Rhodesia has 
yet done anything tangible to bring about this sense of partnership. If they 
fail to do it, I see nothing ahead but a period of chaos.” 


Reactions in Ghana 


In the Ghana National Assembly, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, the Prime 
Minister, said the attitude of the Government of the Central African 
Federation was causing Britain to forfeit to a large extent the goodwill 
and confidence of the African peoples. The action of the Federation also 
placed Ghana in an embarrassing position. Although Ghana was a member 
of the Commonwealth she could not stand aside and condone repressive 
actions against unarmed and defenceless Africans with the purpose of 
strangling their efforts to free themselves from foreign domination . . . 
the only solution that he could now see was to have all the arrested 
political prisoners released, the legality of their organizations restored, and 
a round-table conference called to work out a constitution which would 
respect the will of the majority and provide safeguards for racial minorities. 
He would be happy to place the country’s good offices at the disposal of 
those concerned. At this stage in the address Members stood in silence for 
one minute to mark the sympathy of Ghana with the bereaved relatives of 
the Africans killed in Central Africa. 

Dr. Nkrumah then said he had been accused by Sir Roy Welensky and 
certain sections of the foreign Press of having been responsible for inspiring 
African compatriots in their fight for national freedom, racial equality and 
human dignity. These accusations were an attempt to find a scapegoat for 
the repressive policy now being operated by the Colonial Powers and 
European settlers in Africa. He and his colleagues, however, were proud to 
know that Ghana was a symbol of hope and inspiration to Africans. 
Ghana’s freedom meant nothing unless it were linked up with the total 
liberation of the African continent. Even before Ghana had obtained her 
independence the African peoples of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
had been overwhelmingly opposed to federation bécause they feared that 
the racial policy of Southern Rhodesia would extend. to their territories. 
Yet federation had been forced upon them to satisfy the political aims of 
a small minority dictatorship. All sorts of hocus-pocus and jerrymandering 
had been employed to enable the European minorities fraudulently to 
exercise domination over African majority. If the Colonial rulers and 
European settlers in Africa doubted the truth of what he was saying, he 
challenged them to hold a general election in the Central African Federa- 
tion under the supervision of the United Nations based on universal adult 
suffrage. 

The Convention Peoples’ Party issued a statement challenging some of 
the remarks made by Lord Home on the crisis in Central Africa. 

In Accra demonstrators forced a Southern Rhodesian clothing manu- 
facturer to close a display of goods in one of the hotels; and gave a hostile 
reception to Mr. C. Chipunza, an African Federal M.P. for Southern 
Rhodesia, when he passed through on his way to visit the U.S.A. 

The Ghanaian Press devoted much space to the situation in Nyasaland 
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and compared the Devlin Commission with the Watson Commission of 
Inquiry into the Gold Coast riots in 1948. 

One would have expected that to make the work of the Commission 
look constructive and worthy of the essential African support the Governor 
would see his way clear to relax reasonably the security measures by offer- 
ing to release the leaders of the African National Congress who have been 
detained, in the first place. “But it is now reported that, instead, the 
Governor is rushing a new Bill through the Legislative Council to turn 
Nyasaland into a full police state. Apparently, he does not appreciate that 
by so doing he is strangling the Commission of Inquiry at birth. Apparently, 
he does not recognize the vast contribution that the detained African 
leaders have to make to restore things to normal and to help the Com- 
mission carry out its unenviable task in a calm and balanced atmosphere. 

“The Governor has accused the leaders of the Congress. Is he going to 
deny them the opportunity to prepare their case for the Commission in a 
free atmosphere? No other way to play into the hands of the African 
extremists could be more sure. Perhaps Sir Robert forgets the racial element 
in the situation ?” (Ashanti Pioneer, April 3, 1959.) 7 

In Accra several thousand Ghanaians marched on the British High 
Commissioner’s office to demonstrate against ‘‘massacre and arrests” of 
African nationalists in Central Africa. They carried placards saying: “No 
discussion with U.K. trade mission until Banda is free”, “No more 
colonialism for Africa’, “Forward to the union of African republics”. 

A delegation led by Mr. Krobo Edusei and including Mr. George 
Padmore, adviser to the Prime Minister on African Affairs, handed the 
U.K. High Commissioner a resolution passed at a mass protest rally 
demanding a British all-party parliamentary commission to investigate 
the “wholesale massacre of Africans” in Central Africa. 

The resolution also demanded the immediate release of Dr. Banda and 
other African nationalist leaders and the calling of a round-table conference 
to “negotiate new constitutional arrangements for the Federation of 
Central Africa, as well’ as the Protectorates of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland”. (Rhodesia Herald, March 14, 1959.) 

In an eight-point declaration, issued at the end of a three-day emer- 
gency meeting, the steering committee of the All-African Peoples’ Confer- 
ence condemned the “wanton brutality of the authorities in the Federation 
of Central Africa”’. (Daily Graphic, April 20, 1959.) 

The Administrative Secretary, Mr. Paintsil, announced to a Press 
conference in Accra on April 24 that the Conference was to declare “‘blood- 
less and silent total war” on Britain so that she will lose “her brutal hold 
on the Rhodesias and Nyasaland”. He added that the steering committee, 
“having discovered the emptiness of British democracy and their insincere 
devotion to the cause of freedom and peace, is determined to expose this 
tyrant democrat”’. (Manchester Guardian, April 25, 1959.) 


Confidence in the Federation 


Mr. Harry Oppenheimer, whose companies have invested millions of 
pounds in the Federation, opened the new £3,500,000 Rodia factory for 
fertilizers set up by the Rhodesian subsidiary of his own company in the 
Union near Salisbury. He said: “My faith in the economic future of the 
Federation is not only as great as ever before—it is greater than ever 
before. In the long run there are two factors on which continued confi- 
dence of investors depends. 

“The first is that the Government should show a clear determination 
not to tolerate violence and disorder. The second is that it should be quite 
clear that the Government and people remain determined, in spite of set- 
backs or difficulties, to implement the policy of partnership honestly and 
sincerely, and to make the Federation a country which is a real home for 
all the races who live in it.” (Federation Newsletter, May 8, 1959.) 

Mr. Julian Amery, M.P., Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
speaking at the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Club in London, said there were 
two main pillars supporting his faith in federation. Firstly, the economic 
argument in its favour was overwhelming; but secondly, he was convinced 
of the ability of the people of British stock in colonial affairs; they had a 


unique gift for bringing forward the peoples of the under-developed parts’ 


of the world. 
Looking back to 1951, Mr. Amery said that their faith at that date in a 
Central African Federation had been justified. Nowhere in the world had 


progress been stronger than it had been in the Federation. Both races had 
moved forward, but the African advancement had been particularly 
striking. In all the steps that had been taken the Federation had had the 
support of the British Government, the Colonial Office and members of 
the overseas public service. . . . 

The prompt action that had been taken in Southern Rhodesia had been 
a relief to the people living there. In Northern Rhodesia, the action 
against the Zambia Congress had enabled the elections to go forward on a 
true multi-racial basis. Law and order had now been restored in Nyasa- 
land, and confidence in the economic future of the Federation had been 
preserved in a remarkable way. 

There could be no question of Nyasaland seceding from the Federation. 
The decision to include the Territory had not been taken lightly or quickly. 
There had been some resistance in both the Rhodesias to bringing it in. 
But the decision was taken in the end, he believed, as a matter of duty and 
in recognition of the obligation to promote the life of the Africans living in 
Central Africa. He wondered where those who advocated secession of 
Nyasaland proposed to raise the five to six million pounds a year spent 
there by the Federal Government on the health services alone. 

Speaking of the 1960 constitutional conference, Mr. Amery said that 
unless there was mountainous and overwhelming evidence to the contrary, 
the British Government could not go back on the 1953 decisions that had 
brought the Federation into being. But it had to be recognized that there 
was strong African opposition to the claim in the Federation for indepen- 
dence. The challenge before the Europeans in Central Africa was to meet 
that African opposition. A very good start had been made to bring the 
constitutionally-minded African into the Federal structure. He had no 
doubt that the Federation would live to write some of the brightest pages 


of the history of the British Commonwealth and Empire. (South Africa, 
April 25, 1959.) 


Opinion in Rhodesia 

Mr. Harry Franklin, one of the five successful C.A.P. candidates in 
the Northern Rhodesian elections and former nominated member of the 
Northern Rhodesian Executive Council, described the Party’s policy as 
being “‘to build a nation of one people in which neither race shall dominate 
the other for its own racial benefit and in which every man can advance 
economically, politically or socially on merit, regardless of colour. It 
would withhold dominion status and self-government for the Northern 
Territories until the majority of the people want this, as the preamble to 
the Federal Constitution lays down. 

“It lays stress on the preservation and consolidation of territorial 
rights and resistance to any depredations upon these rights by the Federal 
Government.” Of the “strong man” policy of Sir Roy Welensky he said: 
“It is for the C.A.P. to convince the European voters that these methods 
can never be a successful long-term policy and that the length of time over 
which a Government and a Party which is not supported by the mass of 
the people which it governs can continue to preserve law and order at 
increasing cost is always limited, and that even if the limit is a long way off, 
life is considerably happier under a Government which has the support of 
the great majority of its peoples. 

“It is up to the C.A.P. to demonstrate, not merely that it has great 
African support, but that it can maintain that support without any giving 
way to African extremist demands and without diminishing the material 
benefits which Europeans enjoy in the Federation to a greater extent than 
in almost any other country in the world.” 

Meanwhile the C.A.P. might exercise some liberalizing pressure on the 
Party in power. (Central African Examiner, April 25, 1959.) 

Mr. Garfield Todd, a leader of the C.A.P., wrote: “Time has run out in 
Central Africa and unless there is a readiness to accept the new situation 
and meet it with imaginative and courageous politics, there will be no 
future for the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. . . . The general 
belief, no matter how erroneous it may be, is that the Federal Government 
is arranging with the Government of the United Kingdom to take control 
of Nyasaland from the Colonial Office and transfer it to the Federal 
Government—a Government elected by an almost exclusively European 
electorate. The Federal Prime Minister has made many statements which 
have given the impression that in 1960 dominion status will be granted to 
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the Federation, and these claims have not been denied by the British 
Government.” (Forum (S.A.), April, 1959.) 

Mr. Vincent Joyce (U.F.P.) suggested that the Federal Government 
scrap the term “partnership” and replace it with a new phrase—“racial 
interdependence”. He told Parliament that “partnership” was now the 
most misunderstood and the most abused word in the Federation. “Unless 
there is a certain amount of respect in its interpretation by certain people 
it would be better to drop the word. It has caused more worry and friction 
than any other single word.” Partnership, Mr. Joyce contended, meant all 
things to all men—but nothing to any individual man in particular. 
(Rhodesia Herald, April 9, 1959.) 

Sir Stewart Gore-Brown, a former member of the Northern Rhodesia 
Government, said that although partnership was a desirable thing time 
was getting short and he did not personally believe it possible of achieve- 
ment in the Federation. Between repression and partnership was the 
policy known as “‘paternalism’”’. “* “Beneficial autocracy’ was what we used 
to call it in my youth. It is the policy which in his heart of hearts the 
average decent White man believes in for his dealings with Africans. 

“It is the policy which in actual fact is adopted by all five Governments 
with which we are concerned in the Federation today. “We know what is 
good for you, and you are jolly well going to do it’, is an unkind way of 
describing it. 

“It is a policy which has plenty to recommend it, but by and large it is 
outmoded today in most parts of Africa.” 

Sir Stewart said that he could see no other way of satisfying the 
legitimate desires of both races for self-government, preserving the 
economic advantages of the Federation, and going a long way to quenching 
growing mistrust, than by dividing the Federation into European and 
African self-governing States, held together by a loose form of federation. 


New African Affairs Board 


The Specially Appointed European Member for Nyasaland, Mr. S. L. 
Pretorius, has been appointed chairman of the African Affairs Board. 
Mr. H. E. Davies, Q.C., Specially Elected European Member for Southern 
Rhodesia, has been appointed deputy chairman. The other members of the 
Board are Mr. R. L. Moffat, Specially Appointed European Member for 
Northern Rhodesia; Mr. C. M. Chipunza, U.F.P., Southern Rhodesia; 
Mr. G. A. Lewanika, U.F.P., Northern Rhodesia, and Mr. C. J. Matinga, 
U.F.P., Nyasaland. (Nyasaland Information Bulletin, April 29, 1959.) 

In the Federal Assembly Mr. Moffat said he thought it reasonable to 
say “that the Board can no longer be considered an impartial or inde- 
pendent body. The members of the Board—the Federal Party members— 
must have their Party’s loyalties to consider in any measure that comes 
before them.” While he was sure the Board would not act in any way it 
should not, nevertheless it must appear to other people that the Board had 
lost its independence. Mr. Moffat said there had been two members of the 
old Board who could have been re-elected. Mr. Davies, the Specially 
Elected Member for Southern Rhodesia, automatically took his place on 
the new Board. But an African Member for Northern Rhodesia (Mr. 
Yamba) who was available and had served on the Board from the begin- 
ning—and should have been an obvious choice—was not elected. Africans 
in the Northern Territories attached great importance to the Board. 
(Rhodesia Herald, April 16, 1959.) 

The Rev. T. A. Beetham, African Secretary of the Methodist Mission- 
ary Society, said the membership of the Board provides the opportunity 
to lay a wreath on the grave of yet another “safeguard” of unenfran- 
chised African majorities in Southern Africa. . . . “It is actions of the 
Federal Government itself such as this killing of the Affairs Board which 
sustains the fears which we would all like to see dispersed.” (Manchester 
Guardian, April 21, 1959.) 

Mr. G. H. Baxter (April 30, 1959) protested at this unjust criticism of 
the integrity of the Federal M.P.s and predicted that if a bill came forward 
for security “that the new Board will faithfully exercise their right and 
duty”. 

To this Mr. Beetham replied (May 6, 1959): “It is not a criticism of 
integrity to point out the strain on a Member of Parliament responsible 
both to the Party whip and the views of his electors when asked to fulfil 
an ‘independent’ responsibility. If the individuals concerned are able to 





resist these two great pressures, and as honest men as they in other legis- 
latures do not find this easy, there is still the need that such independence 
as well as existing should be seen to exist.” 

The Rev. J. L. Pretorius, Federal M.P. representing Nyasaland 
African interests, said in his maiden speech that Nyasaland African resis- 
tance to federation with the Rhodesias was not broken, but was still real 
and determined and had become psychological. It had been suggested that 
economic development was Nyasaland’s greatest need, but to the vast 
majority of Africans in the Protectorate their greatest problem was their 
political aspirations. Anyone dealing with the Nyasaland situation was 
bound to fail if he did not take account of those political aspirations. 

It had been said that there was a political vacuum in Nyasaland now, 
but this vacuum was not devoid of “grief and bitterness”. Nyasaland, he 
said, appeared to be seriously wounded and he appealed for those dealing 
with it to assume an appropriate bedside manner “when attending to our 
country in its distress”. (Federal Newsletter, April 24, 1959.) 


Diplomatic Privilege 

The Immunities and Privileges Amendment Bill, which was enacted by 
the Federal Assembly, makes it an offence for a shopkeeper, hotel pro- 
prietor or restaurant to refuse to serve a foreign diplomat. Where service is 
refused, it shall be deemed to have been on the grounds of race alone, 
unless the contrary is proved. An amendment introduced by Mr. H. D. 
Wightwick (Dominion Party) that the provisions of the Bill should not 
apply to non-profit making associations such as charities, church concerns 
and clubs was defeated by twenty-nine votes to eight. (Federation News- 
letter, May 1, 1959.) 

Non-White diplomats are issued with a special identity card by the 
Federal Government. 


African Representatives 


Mr. L. Vambe, editor of an African newspaper group in Salisbury, has 
been appointed as a Federal Information Officer at Rhodesia House in 
London. 

Mr. J. Z. Savanhu, African Federal M.P. from Southern Rhodesia, has 
been appointed Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Home Affairs 
with special responsibility for race relations. He is the first African to hold 
a Federal Ministerial post: his salary is £2,250 a year plus a tax-free allow- 
ance of £250 per year. 


Speeches by African M.P.s 

The African Elected M.P.s in the Federal Assembly spoke in favour of 
federation in their maiden speeches. 

Mr. G. Lewanika (U.F.P.) from Northern Rhodesia said he believed 
in federation itself, and that the concept of partnership as given in the 
Constitution was the only way to achieve that racial harmony which was a 
fundamental basis for the success of the Federation. 

The enemies of partnership were blindly dreaming of Black and White 
domination, but the only possibility in Central Africa was for all races to 
come together. He did not believe in Black government but in multi-racial 
government in the hands of civilized men. Although he was an African he 
did not believe in the doctrine of Africa exclusively for the Africans. “If 
the Europeans were to leave the Federation today it would mean inter- 
tribal war and murder tomorrow.” 

Mr. M. S. Malunga, Specially Elected Member for Nyasaland, said: 
“‘We must condemn the way of violence which was advocated by various 
African congresses. We know that the present disturbances are more Com- 
munistic than nationalistic and we know exactly that our leader, Sir Roy 
Welensky, was right in saying that the trouble-makers got their instruc- 
tions from the Accra conference. . . .” 

He was satisfied that the Federation was the only form where people 
of all races could live peacefully near each other. At first, however, he had 
had fears that it was a thief “coming to rob us of our freedom and our 
land”. 

Now he had seen for himself the benefits that had come since federa- 
tion. (Federation Newsletter, April 24, 1959.) 

Mr. Chad Chipunza (U.F.P.) said that while he hated most forms of 
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racial discrimination, there were certain discriminatory practices which had 
to be accepted and which were justifiable in the circumstances. This was 
particularly the case in the sphere of early education. “These are matters 
which must be left for time to decide.” Social integration, he said, should be 
left alone. 

Mr. Chipunza said he did not believe that the principle of one man one 
vote and universal suffrage was a panacea for existing problems. (South 
Africa, April 25, 1959.) 


Economic Affairs 


The boom has returned to the Copperbelt. In addition to an incentive 
bonus, there is a metal bonus of 26 per cent. Among European workers in 
March a pay packet of £350 was earned by one fitter: a group of four rock 
breakers and twelve operators, including timbermen, got an average of 
£200 each per month. 

In Southern Rhodesia the Prime Minister’s salary has been raised from 
£3,000 to £4,000 together with a tax-free allowance of £1,000, instead of 
£750. M.P.s will get £1,250 plus allowances of approximately £400 plus 
subsistence and travel grants. (Rhodesia Herald, April 17 and 18, 1959.) 

In Mlanje, Nyasaland, the average basic earnings for a twenty-six-day 
period for Africans is £2 14s. 2d. (Hansard, May 5, 1959.) 


Northern Rhodesia 


Election Results and New Government 


THE first elections under the new constitution were held in eighteen of the 
twenty-two new constituencies on March 20, 1959. Two seats were un- 
contested and in two constituencies the elections were postponed until later 
in April. The final result was: 


United Federal Party 13 seats 
Central African Party 3 seats 
Dominion Party 1 seat 
African National Congress _! seat 
Independents 4 seats 
Total 22 


Among those elected were Sir John Moffat (C.A.P.), Mr. Henry 
Franklin (C.A.P.), Mr. H. Nkumbula (A.N.C.). Unsuccessful candidates 
included Dr. A. Scott (Ind.) and Mr. L. Katilungu (Ind.). There are now 
nine African members of Legislative Council, of whom one is nominated 
and the others are U.F.P. 2,C.A.P. 1, A.N.C. 1, Independent 4. 

There was a 66.6 per cent poll: among “special’’ voters the poll was 
85.7 per cent. Devaluation of special votes was necessary in one ordinary 
constituency and both the European reserved constituencies: 2,313 special 
votes were discounted. In none of these constituencies did this discounting 
affect the result. In all constituencies it was noticeable that few special 
votes were given to the United Federal Party candidate. The Economist 
(March 28, 1959) said that less than 400 of the 7,617 African voters voted 
U.F.P. and went on: “The fact that the U.F.P. has been clearly shown to 
be a European party rejected by other races—it put up four African 
candidates, two of whom were elected but only by the weight of Europeans 
voting the ‘party ticket’—must give the British Government (and one hopes 
the Federal Government also) some occasion for soul-searching.” 

Ministerial appointments were made as follows: 


Minister of Land and Natural Resources—Mr. A. E. Carlisle. 
Minister of Transport and Works—Mr. W. G. Dunlop. 
Minister of Local Government—Mr. R. Malcomson. 
Minister of African Education—Mr. Gabriel Musumbulwa. 
Minister of African Agriculture—Mr. Edson Mwamba. 
Minister of Labour and Mines—Mr. H. J. Roberts. 


In addition, the Governor offered to Mr. Mwamba and to Mr. V. 
Mistry, nomination as Members of the Legislative Council. There are also 
four official Ministers. All the unofficial Ministers are U.F.P., except Mr. 
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Mwamba, who said: “I am an independent, and I wish to state clearly that 
I could bear no allegiance at all to the United Federal Party.” 

Mr. H. J. Roberts, leader of the U.F.P. in Northern Rhodesia, said the 
fullest consultation had taken place between him and the Governor on the 
appointments. “While I am disappointed that he was unable to accept 
absolutely my recommendations, I am satisfied that the Governor has paid 
full regard and understanding to the advice I tendered,” Mr. Roberts 
added. (The Times, March 28, 1959.) 

In the first debate on the Governor's address, Sir John Moffat, said of 
the election: “Certain claims and statements made were pure fiction. The 
first matter with which I want to deal is the question of responsible 
government for Northern Rhodesia. I would like first to state the general 
proposition that a country has responsible government when it is granted 
a constitution which confers the status upon it. . . . We have not got that 
status now and no result of the recent election could have conferred it upon 
us. I agree that there are very many people who feel that this is a most 
regrettable state of affairs, but an unpleasant fact is no less a fact because 
many people do not like it. . . . It is, I think, true that had they been in 
control of the Legislature it would have been possible for them to hold the 
country to ransom, and to refuse to permit the Government to function at 
all unless certain party claims were met. . . . While this country remains 
a Protectorate the Government in the United Kingdom must retain suffi- 
cient authority in both the Executive and Legislative Councils to permit it 
to carry out the obligations to the people that it undertook so long ago, and 
which are still obligatory upon that Government. . . . Can anyone tell 
me how it is possible to have responsible government and at the same time 
permit Her Majesty’s Government to have adequate authority to carry out 
protective duties? In other words, how is it possible to have a European- 
controlled responsible government in an African Protectorate? 

“I have come to the conclusion that the intention was to try to get 
sixteen seats in the Legislature, to acquire complete control of the Legis- 
lature, and then to demand that the constitutional provisions should be 
distorted to meet the requirements of the party in power that had sufficient 
power to make these demands. 

“I wonder if these people reflected on what they were doing at that time. 
Our electoral law, if it remains in its present form, will probably have 
African voters in a very large majority on the voters’ roll within a period of 
fifteen years. At that time the constitution will no doubt make provision 
for the protection of minorities, and at that time also I have no doubt that 
there will be African nationalistic leaders who will desire a freedom of 
action no less marked than was shown by the United Federal Party leaders 
during the past election. 

“Are these leaders to be permitted to take the same line, and to 
threaten to reduce Government to chaos unless these particular safeguards 
are interpreted in a fashion suitable to them? And if that is so what value 
will these safeguards be to us? It would be most tragic if such persons 
could not only do this but cite the events of the present year as a precedent 
for their doing it. 

“In condemning these particular points I have got to include the news- 
papers of this territory. I consider them to be even more blameworthy 
because I have yet to meet an unintelligent Pressman. On that account they 
must have been well aware of the true situation. The local Press goes 
together with the United Federal Party like bacon and eggs. 

“There is no harm whatsoever in a Press having strong party affiliations. 
We have that in other countries. But when the entire Press belongs to one 
Argus group and all display the strong party bias then I submit it is doing 
the country at large a very grave disservice. 

““When the Press consists wholly of one organization I consider it to be 
obligatory upon them to adopt as neutral and as impartial an attitude as 
it is possible for them to do. If the Argus Press finds it is incapable of doing 
so it is a most urgent national necessity that its voice should not be the 
only one that is heard in this land. 

“A recent statement by an eminent personage contained a threat that 
if the Labour Party in England broke certain undertakings the Federation 
‘would go it alone’. This statement again caused a greater degree of alarm, 
not only among the African population but, I make bold to say, among a 
preponderant proportion of the European population as well.” (N.R. Press 
Communique, April 9, 1959.) 
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Congress Activity 

Mrs. Elspeth Huxley said that the African National Congress was 
campaigning strenuously in favour of both secession from the Central 
African Federation and immediate universal adult suffrage. (Sunday Times, 
April 19, 1959.) 

Mr. Harry Nkumbula, M.L.C., the president, told a series of meetings 
that the Federation was a “police state”. He was getting support for a 
petition demanding immediate self-government and independence for 
Africans in Northern Rhodesia. At Lusaka to a meeting of 4,000 he said: 
“If you don’t govern today, you’ll govern tomorrow. Whatever happens, 
this country is yours and mine.” The petition would, he said, also be sent 
to the Colonial Secretary, and a delegation from Congress would follow 
it to London. “The present Northern Rhodesian constitution must be 
destroyed. We are going to ask for another general election. The recent 
election was wrong.” (Rhodesia Herald, April 13, 1959.) 

After Sir Roy Welensky had made a statement that in certain circum- 
stances the Federation would “go it alone”, Mr. Titus Mukupo, general 
secretary of the African National Congress in Northern Rhodesia, warned : 
“T tell Sir Roy that the day he declares this country a republic, that is the 
day he fails to rule the Africans of this country. On that day we will declare 
an African Republic. . . . We have tried everything, and we have tried 
to co-operate with the Europeans only to have the hand of co-operation 
thrown back into our faces,” he said. By the spirit embodied in the new 
constitution the European was taken down to the water, but the Colonial 
Office has failed to make him drink. ‘“‘The European does not want to co- 
operate with the African and no law is going to make him. This is where 
we have to do some thinking and decide what to do next. We have to find 
the means that will lead us to self-government. The first step is to get the 
vote for every one of you here. The question is how do we get you that 
vote. Don’t lose hope . . . we'll have the vote for all before six months.” 
(Rhodesia Herald, April 6, 1959.) 

Mr. Mukupo also referred to Sir Roy’s statement about Native 
nationalist organizations being Communist-backed. He said the Prime 
Minister was trying to justify through this smear campaign his ruthless 
conduct towards nationalist organizations in Central Africa. It is utterly 
false to suggest that all African organizations are Communist-backed. I 
cannot speak with authority for the other organizations, but I assert 
definitely that the African National Congress is not Communist-backed 
nor are there any Communist influences in the organization. 

“Sir Roy should know well enough that nationalism and Communism 
are incompatible, and African nationalist leaders, particularly in the 
Northern Rhodesian African Congress, are not prepared to exchange one 
form of imperialism for another. It is misleading for men of Sir Roy’s 
stature and position to make such sweeping allegations without founda- 
tion.” 

Mr. B. R. Banda, 25-year-old general secretary of the newly formed 
African National Freedom Movement, said at Ndola that if the British 
Government did not give Natives in Northern Rhodesia immediate self- 
government or a date for self-government “we are going to declare a 
government in existence by ourselves without seeking the British Govern- 
ment’s opinion”. Mr. Banda said his movement was pledged to achieve 
self-government in Northern Rhodesia by non-violent means. It also 
demanded nationalization of the mines, the profits from which would then 
be used to combat Native backwardness and illiteracy, and the transfer to 
Natives of certain ministerial posts in the territory. He added that if the 
British Government intended the 1960 talks reviewing the federal settle- 
ment to be held solely with the Government, his movement would break 
up the Federation constitutionally. “If it is not properly handled we will 
have to use other means which will not be appreciated by the whole 
world,” Mr. Banda said. He explained, however, that by that he did not 
mean violence. (Pretoria News, April 20, 1959.) 

Mr. Dixon Konkola, president of the Rhodesia Railways African 
Workers’ Union, announced that he had resigned from the Northern 
Rhodesian African National Congress to form a new political party. He 
said that when the new party was formed, it would send a delegation to 
London to take part in the 1960 review of the Federal constitution. 

“We shall ask the Colonial Office to grant political freedom to the 





African people of Northern Rhodesia instead of granting dominion status 
to the Rhodesian Federation,” he said. 


Warning on Colour Bar 


The Northern Rhodesian African National Congress has warned 
managers of hotels, restaurants, cinemas, and other places of entertainment 
that it will take steps against all establishments discriminating against 
Africans. Without specifying what steps would be taken, the letter said: 
“We are launching a campaign against colour discrimination, as we wish 
to put partnership into practical application because it is the policy on 
which the Federation is built.” 

Five Africans were turned away from the outpatients department of the 
European hospital in Lusaka, after being taken there by provincial leaders 
of the African National Congress. Mr. D. C. Mwansa, provincial president 
of the Congress, said he was told by the medical officer in charge: “We 
have no medicine here for Africans. You will have to go to an African 
hospital.” 

This action was part of the anti-discrimination campaign. Mr. Mwansa 
said that Africans were admitted to Anglican and Presbyterian churches in 
White areas, but were turned away from the Dutch Reformed Church. 
(The Times, May 7 and 12, 1959.) 


Governor’s Statement 


Mr. J. Amery, Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, said, reference 
to the Governor’s broadcast statement that Mr. Harry Nkumbula had 
left the Accra Conference before it ended after disagreeing with certain of 
the decisions taken, that the Governor had been misinformed, but that his 
references to differences were perfectly legitimate. Mr. S. Swingler (Labour) 
said: “Does not the Under Secretary think that this ‘divide and rule’ game 
amongst African leaders in Northern Rhodesia is a disreputable business, 
and would not it have been very much better and more profitable for the 
Governor if, instead of making a misinformed statement, he had tried to 
understand the genuine motives underlying the actions of the African 
leaders ?” 

Mr. Amery also said that a petition had been received with the de- 
mands, from the Northern Rhodesian African National Congress: to scrap 
the present Constitution of Northern Rhodesia; to institute talks im- 
mediately for a new Constitution based on universal adult franchise; and 
to grant immediate self-government and independence. (Hansard, May 5, 
1959.) 

Mr. Harry Nkumbula, the president of the African National Congress, 
criticized the statement made by the Governor, Sir Arthur Benson, at the 
time of the banning of the Zambia A.N.C. Mr. Nkumbula said he fully 
supported the Accra conference held last December. “I did not walk out 

. nor did I disagree with anything that was said or done at the con- 
ference. I attended all sessions and never was there disagreement on matters 
of policy or trends of thought.” He supported the resolution on non- 
violence as did all the other delegates. 

His sympathies were with Dr. Banda and the Nyasaland people. He 
refuted allegations both implied and stated that he favoured federation. 
“Many Parliamentarians from the U.K. have returned with distorted 
views on African opinion because some people have chosen to put words 
in our mouths.” He accused the Governor of trying to kill two birds with 
one stick, by proscribing Zambia and misrepresenting the A.N.C. (South 
Africa, May 16, 1959.) 


New Federal M.P. 


Mr. R. L. Moffat, aged 51, a former District Commissioner and 
Resident Magistrate who retired from Government service in 1958, has 
been made the Specially Appointed Member for Northern Rhodesia to 
represent African interests in the Federal Assembly. 

He replaced Sir John Moffat, who resigned in order to launch the 
Central African Party. 


New Governor 


Sir Evelyn Hone, formerly Chief Secretary, has been appointed 
Governor, in succession to Sir Arthur Benson. 
The new Governor was born in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, and 
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educated at Rhodes University College and Oxford. The Times (April 8, 
1959) said that the appointment, although not unexpected, was remarkable 
in several respects. It was unusual for a Chief Secretary to be made Gover- 
nor of the colony in which he is serving without any intermediate employ- 
ment. 

The new Chief Secretary is Mr. O. M. Wray, who, after serving in East 
Africa, has been Resident Commissioner in Bechuanaland since 1955. 


Position of Barotseland 


The Barotseland African representative in the Legislative Council, 
Mr. K. Mulonda (Ind.), said he had been allowed to come to the Legislative 
Council and represent Barotseland on one condition only. 

“Barotseland agreed to take part in the last election on the under- 
standing that her relationship remains unchanged and that her treaties and 
rights should continue to be respected by the Government of Northern 
Rhodesia to the full. The policy of partnership is not in keeping with 
Barotse treaties and aspiration and as such is unacceptable. 

“Barotseland, being a Protectorate, ought to develop like all true 
Protectorates towards internal self-government and independence for its 
Native inhabitants. We know Barotseland will have no political future in 
a self-governing Northern Rhodesia or independent Federation. If we are 
handed over to a settled Government we will be reduced to an inferior 
State. That is the Black man’s role in Southern Rhodesia and South 
Africa.” (Rhodesia Herald, April 8, 1959.) 


Public Safety Regulations Extended 


The Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council decided to extend the 
public safety regulations introduced at the beginning of March until 
July 8. The Governor-designate, Sir Evelyn Hone, said the Government 
was aware that the planned wrecking of territorial elections was only the 
most immediate item in the programme of the Zambia African National 
Congress—which has been banned under the regulations. The election was 
to have been used as a trial of strength between Zambia and the Govern- 
ment and to be a prelude to a widespread campaign of disobedience, 
ostensibly civil or passive, but inevitably leading, as the Zambia leaders 
well knew, to possibly riots and violence. (Manchester Guardian, April 9, 


1959.) 
Trade Union Affairs 


The Northern Rhodesian European Mineworkers’ Union and the 
Chamber of Mines reached “complete agreement” on a plan . . . pro- 
posed by Sir Frederick Leggatt, British industrial relations expert. The 
most important proposal was the establishment of a Joint Industrial 
Council where serious disputes between the union and management can be 
discussed. The J.I.C. would run provisionally for a year and during that 
period the Chamber will retain the power to negotiate with the African 
union, and the two official organizations, M.O.S.S.A. and M.A.S.A. 
(Rhodesia Herald, April 4, 1959.) 

Mr. Dixon Konkola, president of the 15,000-strong African Railway 
Workers’ Union, said: “Sir Roy may have his guns, but we have an 
economic weapon. No Government can run without railways, and people 
will not invest in the Federation if there are troubles on the railways. We 
want advancement before the year is out.” 

The General Council of the Union adopted a resolution catering for the 
implementation of the seven-year plan, agreed with the two European 
unions—which was demanded “without further modifications or amend- 
ments”. The resolution accused Sir Roy Welensky of being responsible for 
the delay in African advancement—describing him as “a good grandpa to 
the European Railway Workers’ Union. We are not going to tolerate his 
nonsensical utterances on this issue and we are not going to bow down to 
other railway employees because they happen to be White.” The secretary 
of the European Railway Workers’ Union said: “The seven-year plan has 
been rejected by the executive of the E.R.W.U. The representatives of the 
union were a party to the negotiations which led to the publication of the 
seven-year plan, but at the following meeting of our executive, in December 
1957, they would not wear it. Ever since then we have been waiting for 
someone else to move. The rate for the job has been our predominate 
idea.” (Rhodesia Sunday Mail, March 15, 1959.) The Federal Minister of 


Transport (Mr. W. H. Eastwood) said: “The principle of the ‘rate for the 
job’ incorporated in the plan raised an issue which would be a matter of 
great complexity and could not, because of its much wider policy implica- 
tions and its effect on the country’s economy generally, be applied to the 
railway undertaking alone.” Mr. Eastwood said that because of this new 
principle introduced by the trade unions it had become n “to 
consult in a far wider field”. (Rhodesia Herald, March 13, 1959.) 


Banished Leaders 


Forty-four leaders of the banned Zambia African National Congress 
were prohibited from entering certain areas and required to report regularly 
to the authorities. Under the Safeguard of Elections and Public Safety 
Regulations, 1959, subsistence allowances have been provided for the 
restricted persons and their families. (N.R. Press Communique, March 23, 
1959.) 


Of the leaders the following are restricted to the areas named: 


Mr. K. Kaunda, President at Kambompo 
Mr. M. Sipalo, Secretary es at Feira 

Mr. S. Kapwepwe, Treasurer .. os at Mongu 
Mr. P. Kalichini, Deputy President .. at Chadiza 
Mr. W. K. Silalumbi, Deputy Secretary at Namwala 


(Hansard, April 14, 1959.) 


Over 100 Africans have been convicted in Northern Rhodesia for 
various offences against the Societies Ordinance, The Safeguard of 
Elections and Public Safety Regulations, and other laws, following the 
banning of the Zambia African National Congress. Most of the cases 


occurred in the Luapula and Northern Provinces. (East Africa and 
Rhodesia, May 7, 1959.) 


Nyasaland 


The Devlin Commission 


Mr. JusTICE DEVLIN was appointed the chairman of the Commission 
of Inquiry to investigate the Nyasaland disturbances. The other members 
were Sir John Primrose, a former Lord Provost of Perth, Sir Percy Wyn- 
Harris, a former Governor of the Gambia, and Mr. E. T. Williams, the 
Warden of Rhodes House, Oxford. 

The Colonial Secretary said: “The Commission will be concerned only 
with the recent disturbances in Nyasaland and the events leading up to 
them.” He was aware that the Opposition would have preferred a parlia- 
mentary commission, but the Government thought it more appropriate to 
appoint a group with members having “judiciary, expert and African 
experience”. He also said: “The Government is in touch with the Federal 
Government and with the territorial Governments concerned, and is 
considering the best way of preparing for the 1960 review of the Federal 
Constitution. When it is in a position to put forward proposals on this, 
it will do so, and it fully understands that Parliament would wish to be 
associated in an appropriate way with any machinery that might be set up.” 
(Manchester Guardian, March 25, 1959.) 

Despite pressure by the Opposition both in the House of Commons 
and in correspondence from Mr. Gaitskell, the Government refused to 
allow witnesses to be cross-examined, and insisted that the Commission sit 
in private. 

The Manchester Guardian (April 10, 1959) said: ““What we hope to 
learn from the Devlin Commission’s report is whether the total circum- 
stances in which the Nyasaland Government found itself were such as to 
justify it in acting in this arbitrary way and in depriving the detainees of 
what would normally be their judicial rights.” 

The Observer (April 5, 1959) said that in view of the fear of victimiza- 
tion on the part of witnesses, certain restrictions were justified, but the 
absence of normal scope for counsel to act would lessen the weight carried 
by the Commission’s report with the public. 

Mr. Dingle Foot, Q.C., Mr. Thomas Kellock, and Mr. Mills Odoi of 
Ghana were retained by the Africa Bureau to represent Dr. Hastings 
Banda and other detainees in Nyasaland. 
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The Rhodesia Herald (April 10, 1959) said so long as there is proof 
beyond reasonable doubt that a massacre was being planned, the five 
governments will be vindicated in the eyes of the world. If they cannot be 
so vindicated, then there will have-to be a readjustment of thinking, of 
policies, and, in all probability, some political heads will have to roll.” 

Mr. Justice Devlin, chairman of the Commission of Inquiry into the 
disturbances, told Civil Servants that they could give evidence without fear: 
it would not be revealed to anyone inside or outside the Nyasaland 
Government. (Federation Newsletter, April 24 and May 8, 1959.) 

The Government has instructed its departments to re-employ released 
detainees against whom no further action is being taken. (Manchester 
Guardian, May 16, 1959.) 


Law and Order 


Former askaris, prison warders and police constables were asked to 
contact their local District Commissioners if they wish to obtain work 
again. The work was to be on a month-to-month basis in the first instance, 
with prospects of permanent employment in the case of those who prove 
efficient. (Nyasaland Press Release, March 13, 1959.) 

The construction of new prison camps was started, with accommoda- 
tion for about 2,000, as well as “permanent” camps capable of holding 700 
to 800 prisoners. (Rand Daily Mail, March 19, 1959.) 

In the first three months of 1959, 953 Africans had been arrested in 
Nyasaland for “crimes of a political nature”. 

Of these, 265 were convicted in the courts, and 153 acquitted or dis- 
charged. On May 7, 404 Africans were held under Governor’s detention 
orders, 202 under twenty-eight-day detention orders, and 178 were on 
remand and awaiting trial for criminal offences arising from the Emergency ; 
of the detainees 140 were being held in Southern Rhodesian prisons. 

Seventy Africans have been convicted, and 245 Africans who were 
detained under the Emergency Regulations have since been released. 
(Nyasaland Press Release.) 

All but four of the thirty or so university graduates in the territory 
had been detained. Collective fines were imposed and sentences up to five 
years were passed on Africans found guilty of being members of an un- 
lawful organization—Congress. Others were arrested for shouting 
““Kwaca” (freedom), the slogan of Congress. The Government dropped 
500,000 leafiets on villages throughout the Territory calling on Africans 
“to cleanse yourself from association with the evil plans of Congress”. 

Mr. J. Amery, Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, said that 
collective fines had been imposed in seventeen areas. The total amounts 
varied from £8,750 in Mlanje district to £175 in Fort Johnson. The 
average fine per family varied from £1 10s. to 5s. (Hansard, April 30, 
1959.) 

Compulsory labour—described as “public labour’”—was used in the 
Northern Province to repair damaged dipping tanks and other Govern- 
ment buildings. 

Officials estimated that fewer than twenty of the detainees would prove 
politically “irreconcilable”. (Observer, April 5, 19 and 26, 1959.) 

The Nyasaland Government said that its first task is to strengthen the 
machinery of African administration at all levels, and to restore that 
respect for authority which is a prerequisite to re-establishing conditions 
for political, social and economic advancement. (Central Africa Examiner, 
April 11, 1959.) 

Paramount Chief M’mbelwa of the 190,000-strong Angoni tribe in 
Central Nyasaland complained that he had been misrepresented by the 
Government, who claimed that he was telling his subordinates to support 
the Government against Congress in the maintenance of law and order, 
and to stop the use of violence. The M’mbelwa said it was true he had asked 
his subordinate chiefs to stop using violence, but with greatly different 
aims from those of the Government: 

“To restore the peace which existed in this country ever since it became 
a Protectorate, federation should be removed.” 

His people were behind him in opposing federation, which was the 
cause of all the trouble in Nyasaland. 

“How foolish would I be to support the Government, and be pleased 
to see my people being terrorized with guns and shot. Can I be Paramount 





Chief of dead bodies? I am not on the side of the Government, but on the 
side of my people.” (Rhodesia Herald, April 4, 1959.) 

Despite continuous police patrols and a number of arrests Congress 
recruiting and organizing was reported to be continuing. (Rhodesia 
Herald, April 9, 1959.) 

One or two instances of violence and assault were reported during 
April, but by the end of the month there were no further incidents to 
report. 

Mrs. Rubadiri, wife of a schoolteacher detained in Bulawayo, and Mrs. 
Orton Chirwa, wife of Nyasaland’s first African barrister, have been 
returned to Nyasaland from Southern Rhodesia. 

Mrs. Rubadiri said no charge had been made against her, she was now 
restricted to her house and grounds and was not allowed to see anyone 
without special permission from the police or C.I.D. 

On May 5, Mr. J. Amery (Under Secretary for Colonial Affairs) said 
that 851 Africans had been detained under the emergency regulations in 
Nyasaland, of whom 245 had since been released. Of those remaining in 
detention, charges had been or would be laid where there was evidence of 
their having committed criminal offences. 

Mr. L. J. Callaghan (Labour) drew attention to the fact that over forty 
Africans had been killed. 


House of Lords Debate 


Lord Ogmore drew attention to the unrest in Nyasaland and the urgent 
need for the appointment of a parliamentary commission to consider and 
report on the situation. The results of forcing federation had undoubtedly 
been a loss of confidence in the United Kingdom Parliament, a feeling of 
betrayal by the United Kingdom, a lessening of friendship for the British 
people, an intensification of the fear of Southern Rhodesia, and an 
enormous quickening of political feeling and organization. 

The Earl of Perth, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, said he had 
found, talking to many Africans, how widespread had been the intimida- 
tion of them. Almost everyone he had talked to had had this threat in one 
form or another, particularly those in Government service doing ordinary 
jobs in the ordinary way. He had found there was widespread support in 
one way or another for Congress. For this there were three reasons: 
intimidation, the ambition of the few young educated people and fear of 
federation. 

In the political field the Government’s aim was to advance, to try to 
get things back to normal. They intended to go out as fast as they could 
in the Africanization of the Civil Service. They intended to have Africans 
gain administrative experience, and possibly to have them as Ministers 
in the Government. He thought it was roughly true to say that nearly half 
of the total revenue spent in Nyasaland came from the Federation. Could 
one imagine the situation if federation came to an end? He was quite 
certain that no one in the Protectorate had that appreciation or realization. 

The fear of 1960 and of the Federation seemed to him quite unreason- 
able and unfounded. Nyasaland had some 2,700,000 Africans and a 
handful of Europeans and Asians. Could anyone doubt that the time would 
come when Africans would be in a majority in government? In one 
memorandum submitted to him, the writer had spoken of a “Black State”. 
He preferred to think of a State in which all would work towards the pro- 
gress and welfare of the country. 

The policy in Salisbury was essentially different from that of the 
Union of South Africa, where the policy was unhappily one of segregation 
and of keeping all Africans out of the political arena. The position in 
Southern Rhodesia and the Federation was absolutely the opposite. Their 
purpose was to bring Africans into partnership. 

Lord Robins said he was convinced that active unrest was confined to 
a handful out of the 2,500,000 inhabitants, and that violence had only been 
resorted to by a hard core of agitators, self-appointed leaders, whose aims 
nobody could describe as disinterested. 

The Archbishop of York said the tragedy was that in the minds of the 
Africans of Nyasaland achievements such as the University of Salisbury, 
and the expenditure upon health generally, were overshadowed by a deep 
and terrible fear. There was a need to probe into that fear more deeply. 

The first fear was that in 1960 there would be a determined effort in the 
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Federation to get independent dominion status. The fear might be ground- 
less, but it was there. Another fear was in connexion with the franchise, 
that whatever extensions in the franchise were made it was the ultimate 
intention that Africans would always be in an inferior status in voting 
power. Thirdly, there was the widespread fear about the meaning that the 
Federation would ultimately give to the word partnership. 

Viscount Malvern said that if the Government had acceded to the 
request of the Opposition to send out a parliamentary commission it would 
have been the greatest insult and the biggest slap in the face that the 
Europeans in the Federation would ever have had. The House must be well 
aware of the immense damage that had been done to race relations in the 
Federal areas by the visits of itinerant politicians, sometimes paid for 
by newspapers. They had done more harm even, he thought, than Dr. 
Hastings Banda. 

One had to remember the habits of the African people, he said. 
They were essentially a pleasant and polite people, so unless they had been 
trained in politics if one asked them anything they would always tell one 
what they thought one would like to hear. This might shock some members, 
but all these African people—until they were much advanced—were liars; 
and he could explain this to the House. It was nothing wrong in their 
world. It was one of the defensive mechanisms provided by their Creator 
to be used as and when required. In Britain, we were not brought up to be 
like that, but one must remember these things when one looked for the 
facts. 

“I would like to deal with my old friend Clutton-Brock. He is pretty 
harmless, but, of course, he does silly things. Actually, the Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia, who was Mr. Todd at the time, told him he was 
very stupid to join the African National Congress. 

““However, when it was decided that the Southern Rhodesian African 
Congress must be put behind wire, so they could not create a diversion and 
prevent us sending the necessary police and so on to Nyasaland, they could 
not have this racial discrimination and leave out their one and only Euro- 
pean. That was quite impossible. 

“There might be a change of Government in the United Kingdom,” he 
concluded. “I don’t want to do any threatening. I know you are very 
indignant. The Federation has a little army and air force and I would like 
to say this. People in the Federation have not the slightest intention of 
surrendering Nyasaland to destruction by its own people, but they are 
perfectly willing, as they come on, to welcome them as a dominantly Black 
State within the framework of the Federation.” 

The Duke of Montrose, who had lived in Rhodesia for twenty-eight 
years, said the Central African Alliance was the only plan which would keep 
the territories of the Federation under one umbrella at all. They accepted 
the fact that Nyasaland and Barotseland, with whom the United Kingdom 
had these treaties, must continue as Protectorates, but they thought that 
the rest of the Central African territory should now become an independent 
dominion and that the United Kingdom, having protective powers for 
Nyasaland and Barotseland, should enter into an alliance with the new 
Rhodesian Dominion that they would like to see formed. 

The Marquess of Salisbury still believed that they could create in 
Central Africa a multi-racial state based on partnership between Black 
and White. That was not what the leaders of the African National Congress 
wanted today, whatever their original aims might have been. They wanted, 
in the forceful phrase used by Mr. Tom Mboya at Accra, the Europeans 
to “scram out of Africa’’. 

Lord Hemingford said: “I have been impressed by the strength and 
power of African opinion. It was for that reason that I opposed federation 
in Central Africa: not because I was opposed to federation in principle— 
far from it—but because I was opposed to the imposition of an undemo- 
cratic system of government upon an unwilling people. I have never 
regretted the line that I took. . . . 

“I find it difficult to the point of impossibility to believe that Dr. 
Hastings Banda can have conceived the dastardly plot that we are told of 
in the White Paper. I have myself heard Mr. Chiume speak on the alle- 
gation that he was connected with this plot. He may have been play-acting. 
If so, he put on an emotional performance of a very fine order. . . . Ican 
only say that he seemed to me to be sincere. 

“I can, and do, vouch for the integrity of Mr. Clutton-Brock, a man 


who has been working for partnership in practical ways: partnership in 
pushing the plough, and partnership in sitting together in a village com- 
munity to discuss problems jointly. . . . 

“Do you realize that an African whose spirit has been hurt is not going 
to have his happiness restored by any number of millions of pounds poured 
into the Treasury of his country and by the erection of any number of con- 
crete buildings? The fallacy of federation is that it was introduced by 
British people who have no kind of doubt about their status in the world, 
no kind of fear of whether other people respect them, and who can give 
their major attention to practical economic things. The African is not like 
that. He is more interested in status. . . 

“What guarantee have the Nyasas that when 1960 comes their point 
of view will be represented at the review conference? I do not think their 
fears that their point of view will not be represented are the fears on that 
‘dark and deep irrational level’. They seem to me to be the natural reaction 
that one would expect from intelligent people who have interested them- 
selves in political affairs—I would ask Her Majesty’s Government to do 
something to assure the Nyasas that in 1960 they will not be let down, as 
they were in 1953. . . .” 

Lord Hemingford said that he would have preferred to see a parlia- 
mentary commission sent to Nyasaland because that would have provided 
the best possibility of the formation of a bi-partisan policy, and that, in his 
view, until such a policy existed colonial affairs would not be properly 
treated. 

Lord Hastings said he was not going to impugn the character of Mr. 
Clutton-Brock or his work, but it was necessary to get the matter in 
perspective. 

Lord Milverton said that Nyasaland had neither the men nor the 
money with which to function if it was given freedom. It would be a life 
of acute and utter misery for the whole population with the possible excep- 
tion of Dr. Banda, who was the one capable, intelligent person they could 
produce and who, no doubt, would get the dictatorship which was assumed 
to be his aim. The struggle going on in Africa was not a clash of colour; it 
was a struggle between Western civilization and semi-savage retrogression. 

The Earl of Home, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
said there was no other way open except a solution by partnership. 
Nothing else would do. His plea was to give them patience and time, and 
this could be built. If they could find an all-party approach to the 1960 
review of the Federal Constitution, then they could have great hopes of 
achieving partnership. 


The Next Step 


Mr. P. J. Monkhouse, deputy editor of the Manchester Guardian, wrote 
(April 7 and 8, 1959): The fundamental problem is poverty, threatening 
to deepen as the population grows, unless Nyasaland can find ways to 
increase its productivity. 

For education he gave the table: 


Type of School Age Group Number of Streams 
Junior primary 7-12 2,887 
Senior primary 12-15 210 
Junior secondary 15-17 13 
Full secondary 14-18 5 


Only in the last two years has any sixth-form work been done in the 
Protectorate; before that, senior secondary pupils had to go to boarding 
schools in Northern Rhodesia. Eleven Nyasa students are following degree 
courses elsewhere, and five higher non-graduate courses. There were 916 
teachers in training at the end of 1958. Only eleven of them had completed 
their secondary education; more than three-quarters had no secondary 
education at all—they started their training straight from the senior 
primary school. 

On industry he said: Some secondary industries have appeared and 
are credited with 16 per cent of the gross national product. But these are 
service industries rather than mainstays, and they employ only about 
25,000 people out of 2,750,000. There are plenty of mineral deposits, but 
none lend themselves to exploitation. 

Nyasaland Africans have five main means of livelihood—subsistence 
farming, the sale of crops, work for wages within the country (especially 
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on European-owned tea and tobacco estates), and work for wages outside 
the country. Subsistence farming cannot be accurately valued. The others 
brought in last year: 

Wages in Nyasaland 

Sale of crops, etc. 

Remittances from abroad 


£6.1 millions 
£3.2 millions 
£1.7 millions 
Nearly 170,000 men were working away last year, 123,000 of them in 
Southern Rhodesia, the rest in Northern Rhodesia and South Africa. 
The best hope lies in a sharp expansion in the output of African farms. 
Of the political future Mr. Monkhouse mentioned the possibility that 
Nyasaland should remain in the Federation now, but with a right to opt 
out of it at some specified time in the future, say within ten years, when 
political power within Nyasaland should have passed into African hands; 
so that the decision would be made by Nyasalanders with experience 


enough in government to be able to assess the pros and cons of separation 
fully. 


Mr. Mboya’s Views 

Mr. Tom Mboya, chairman of the All-Africa People’s Conference, 
said that the British Government must announce at once their intention 
to grant complete independence to Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, 
and to stand for the rights of Africans in Southern Rhodesia. Any attempt 
to grant dominion status to “Central Africa” next year would have 
serious repercussions. 

In Nyasaland peaceful, non-violent, positive action was provoked, and 
so far the only violence had come from the Government. The Central 
African Government and Government of Nyasaland could not wash their 
hands of this crime by looking at Accra, or by using the recent British 
White Paper as an excuse. (The Times, March 30, 1959.) 

Christian Opinion 

The Dutch Reformed Church of Transvaal and Natal said of the posi- 
tion in Nyasaland: “In the awakening nationalism which is making itself 
felt everywhere in Africa there may be impure motives—what European 
nation has been free from them ?—but as a movement it lays claim to our 
attention and to an answer by Christianity on the future of Africa and its 
people.” (Monthly Newsletter, April 1959.) 

The British Council of Churches decided that the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
should be invited to receive a deputation from the churches in view of the 
crucial issues which were at stake in the development of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

The Rev. Dr. R. C. Mackie, chairman of the international department 
of the Council, said that there had been evidence of cruelty and suffering 
and of a breakdown in confidence in that part of the world. H.M. Govern- 
ment had a very slender hold on the situation. (The Times, April 23, 1959.) 


Conservative Opinion 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, at the annual conference of 
the Conservative Commonwealth Council, spoke of the chain reaction that 
would be likely to follow if Nyasaland were to leave the Federation, and 
the difficult position in which it would place the African leaders in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

“The possibility of two Ghanas on its northern border,” he said, “might 
make Southern Rhodesia look to the south. We might well find ourselves 
with the death of partnership, and faced with either Black nationalism or 
a policy of apartheid.” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd also deplored the “systematic intimidation” and 
other subversive activities and, particularly, the “deliberate course of 
lying” which had set out to make people in Nyasaland think that inde- 
pendence would come in 1960 and that that would mean the arrival of 
Southern Rhodesians “to take away your land”. 

Viscount Soulbury, chairman of the Conservative Commonwealth 
Council, said that, “given time, patience, and goodwill, there is nothing on 
earth to prevent the inhabitants of the Rhodesias, Nyasaland and else- 
where becoming friendly and contented partners”. 

To grant independence in isolation to Nyasaland would be “a shameful 
breach of our duty as trustees, a lasting blot on our good name, and 
impossible to reconcile in our conscience”’. (Sunday Times, April 26, 1959.) 





Nyasaland African Congress 

The Nyasaland Government announced that it had lists of African 
Government servants and minor employees who were members of the 
African National Congress. It also had the names of some who pledged 
themselves as freedom fighters. It did not intend to take action against 
those who were members of the Congress before it was outlawed on 
March 3, as long as they had ceased to be members. But Congress member- 
ship, even before the organization was banned, must raise some doubts 
about a person’s suitability as a Government employee. These doubts 


could only be removed through good conduct in future by the officers 
concerned. 


Conviction Quashed 

A Nyasaland High Court judge quashed the conviction and sentence 
on Miss Grace Kahumbe, the African head of a Blantyre teachers’ training 
college, who had been bound over to keep the peace and leave the pro- 
scribed Nyasaland African National Congress. Miss Kahumbe had been 
convicted at Blantyre of being a member of the Congress. Mr. Justice 
Southworth said the case was brought under a section of the penal code 
which required the consent of the Governor before prosecution, and this 
had not been obtained. (The Times, April 22, 1959.) 

In the House of Commons, Labour M.P.s, including Mrs. Castle and 
Mr. Gaitskell, questioned the Colonial Secretary several times about the 


application of the regulation to membership of Congress before it had 
been declared illegal. 


Indian Views 


Mr. Sattar Sacranie, president of the Asian Convention, criticized the 
call by the Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, for Nyasaland Indians 
to sympathize with the legitimate demands of Africans, despite looting of 
Indian stores in Nyasaland. 

Mr. Sacranie said it was a general rule when one settled in another 
country to identify oneself with the legitimate aspirations of the people. 
“But when the methods to obtain those aspirations produce fear and 
suspicion, then it is an entirely different matter.” Referring to the remarks 
by. Mr. Nehru about looting, Mr. Sacranie said: “I leave that question to 
the people whose stores have been looted.” 

Mr. Nehru recently told the Indian Lower House of Parliament in New 


Delhi that India’s sympathies were with the African people. (Federation 
Newsletter.) 


Congress Liberation Party Progress 

Mr. M. Chirwa, former African Federal M.P. who has joined the 
Congress Liberation Party of Mr. T. D. T. Banda, submitted an affidavit 
to Lord Perth, Minister of State for the Colonies. In it he said: “‘Emphasis 
on the economic benefits (of federation) does not carry weight when it is 
realized that countries like Basutoland with less potentialities than Nyasa- 
land are being promised self-government. . . . 

“The usual excuse that we do not have a large number of educated 
Africans to run a Government should be discounted in view of the fact 
that the — Congo has a smaller number of educated people than 
Nyasaland. . 

“Unless secession is granted for Nyasaland—by constitutional means— 
there is no basis for permanent peaceful settlement in Nyasaland. .. . A 
loose federation on the Nigerian model between Northern Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika and Nyasaland would be accepted by Africans, but ‘any form 
of federation with Southern Rhodesia is unacceptable’. 

“The two causes of unrest in Nyasaland are the existence of federa- 
tion and the delay in announcing Nyasaland’s expected constitutional 
proposals. 

“Other contributory factors are the Federal Government’s demands 
for dominion status next year; the pressure by Europeans to ‘federalize’ 
non-African agriculture and the police in Nyasaland. 

“The refusal of the Nyasaland Government to reinstate African chiefs 
deposed after the 1953 disturbances in Nyasaland is another cause of ill 
feeling. There is also a good deal of frustration among the Civil Servants 
due to lack of adequate promotion among the Africans. 

“There is hardly an African who occupies a senior post in the Civil 
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Service and this position causes a lot of frustration among African Civil 
Servants. Government policy is not progressive enough to satisfy African 
aspirations and they all blame this on Federation. 

“The position is worse still in the Federal Service, where only a neg- 
ligible number of Africans occupy reasonably senior posts.” Mr. Chirwa 
says the Government has not removed racial discrimination in its social 
services. ... 

The affidavit put forward a six-point programme: 

(1) The break-up of the Federation; 

(2) Immediate self-government for Nyasaland with safeguards for 
minority groups; 

(3) A majority of Africans in the Nyasaland Legislative Council on the 
basis: thirty-two Africans, six ‘““Non-Africans” and two ex-officio members, 
the Financial Secretary and the Attorney-General. The Cabinet to have six 
Africans and the two ex-officio members; 

(4) Immediate reinstatement of deposed chiefs ; 

(5) Promotion on merit for Africans with a special training centre to be 
set up; 

(6) A promise that Non-African agriculture and the police force will not 
be “‘federalized” and that the Federation will not get dominion status; 

(7) More British Government funds for educational and economic de- 
velopment, and allocations of technical training bursaries overseas for 
prospective candidates for senior Civil Service posts. (Rhodesia Herald, 
March 20, 1959.) 


Economic Affairs 


The Nyasaland Government issued a statement about unemployment, 
which was, it said, due to several large contracts which had come to an 
end, to the recession resulting from the adverse balance of trade and to a 
lessening of private investment as a result of “the events of the last six 
months”. (Press Release, April 15, 1959.) 

Unemployed Africans walked the streets of Blantyre and shops and 
offices carried signs saying “‘No Work”. (The Times, May 7, 1959.) 

The President of the Nyasaland Master Builders’ Association, Mr. R. T. 
Pryor, said that about 6,000 Africans and forty-two Europeans were out 
of work in the building trade. The motor trade was also affected. (Rhodesia 
Herald, April 14, 1959.) 


Southern Rhodesia 


The State of Emergency and the Preventive 
Detention Bill 


THE State of Emergency originally proclaimed on February 26 was 
twice prolonged after its statutory duration of thirty days had expired. The 
Government asked for it to stay in existence until new security legislation 
could be completed. On April 28, nine security measures were given a 
Third Reading. 

Following protests the Preventive Detention Bill was withdrawn, but a 
second draft was introduced after Easter. 

On the first draft, the Salisbury Bar Council said the Bill “is a serious 
encroachment on the rule of law which cannot be justified in time of 

Personal liberty is the most important of the fundamental rights which 
any civilized system of government must respect and seek to promote. It 
is important in itself because the interference with man’s personal freedom 
is one of the most serious affronts to human dignity and because detention 
destroys the condition in which human relationship can function normally 
and healthily. 

“The right to claim a writ of habeas corpus, which the Preventive 
Detention Bill specifically excludes, has been in existence in England and 
British countries for 750 years. 

“Preventive detention is objectionable in principle in that detention is 
based not on the detainees having committed any defined offence but 
simply on the Governor’s, that is, the Cabinet’s, view of what is necessary 
in the public interest. . . . The existence throughout the country of a net- 
work of Government espionage, armed with and ready to use these powers 


at a moment’s notice, creates an atmosphere of fear and suspicion. There 
is an ever-present danger that great injustice may be caused by anonymous 
denunciations used as a means of paying off private grudges. The abroga- 
tion of the rule of law by this Bill could only be justified by the premise that 
the colony is in a state of war.” ; 

The Church’s protest was signed by two archbishops, the Bishop of 
Mashonaland, and Methodist and Presbyterian leaders. It said: 

“It is a violation of established principles and liable to grave injustice 
to detain any man without preferring a charge against him in the shortest 
possible time.” 

The Bishop said: “I do not know what information the Government 
has, but nothing can justify the grave injustice of this legislation. A good 
end must not be sought by evil means.” (Rand Daily Mail, March 23, 
1959.) 

The new version of the Bill provided that people arrested under the 
terms of the emergency regulation in Southern Rhodesia may be detained 
at the Governor’s pleasure, but a list of people so detained must be pub- 
lished from time to time in the Government Gazette. 

While the previous Bill gave detainees right of appeal only to a special 
committee of five Members of Parliament, the new Bill proposed that a 
review tribunal headed by a judge or retired judge should be created. This 
tribunal would consist of a magistrate, a provincial African commissioner, 
and an ordinary African commissioner, or people who had retired from 
these positions after at least ten years’ service. 

The tribunal would inquire with the minimum delay into the reasons 
for the detention of every detainee under the emergency regulations, and 
detainees represented by counsel would be able to appear before it. Its 
proceedings would be in private and would not be published and it would 
“take cognizance of any report submitted to it by the Minister (of Justice), 
the Commissioner of Police, or the Secretary for African Affairs”. 

The tribunal’s report and recommendations would be laid before the 
Governor, who would accept or reject them. His decision would be final. 
Any rejections of recommendations would be reported by the Minister to 
Parliament as soon as possible, together with the Governor’s reasons. 
This information would be “for the secret information of Parliament”. 

Under the terms of the Bill the Governor may at any time release 
people from detention and order instead that they be restricted to a parti- 
cular area and report regularly to the authorities. He must also review 
all detention and restriction orders every twelve months. The Bill remains 
in force for five years only and there is no provision for its renewal. 
(Manchester Guardian, April 15, 1959.) 

The protests were renewed against the second Bill. Protests came from 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational leaders, headed by 
the Archbishop of Central Africa, the Right Rev. W. J. Hughes. They 
described the Bill as an improvement on the previous measure, but claimed 
that a basic objection remained—it enabled the Government to detain 
people for actions which were not illegal before the emergency. 

The Bar Association criticized the Government for rushing the legisla- 
tion through Parliament. A statement said: “The new Bill, as much as the 
previous Bill, will make possible unwarranted and arbitrary interference 
with the rule of law and personal liberty.” (The Times, April 18, 1959.) 

There have been many hostile comments on the new Security Legisla- 
tion. The Manchester Guardian (April 15, 1959) said: The Bill retains ob- 
jectionable features. The worst of them is the vagueness by which it defines 
the grounds on which a man may be detained. Surely it cannot be right— 
except in time of extreme emergency—that a man should be liable to in- 
definite detention without public trial on such an impalpable charge as: 
‘Being concerned in any activities which in the opinion of the Governor 
are potentially dangerous to public safety or public order to such an extent 
that their continuance might necessitate the declaration of a state of emer- 
gency.’ Why is it not possible for the Southern Rhodesian Government to 
define specific offences (perhaps by amending the existing Public Order 
Act) for which offenders could be tried in the ordinary way?” 

Mr. Leo Lovell, a former South African M.P., said that never had the 
Nationalist Government of the Union gone to such excesses as these in its 
legislation. The Bills not only violated the rule of law, they were at the 
same time brutally contemptuous of human rights which were universally 
recognized. (New Statesman, April 25, 1959.) 
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Sir Edgar Whitehead, the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, said 
that the Bill contained the minimum of powers necessary. He thought 
critics were inclined to forget, after two months of quiet, the build-up of 
events—the Accra conference, the Belgian Congo and French Equatorial 
African troubles, the growing tide of nationalism, the big mass meetings, 
the growing hostility towards every section of the Europeans and the mode- 
rate Africans and the attacks on missionaries who spent their lives working 
for the African. Once this and other legislation had been passed, the State 
of Emergency could be lifted, and the Government then intended to carry 
on with its policy of partnership, to give real opportunity and hope to the 
African people. 

The Minister of Justice and Internal Affairs, Mr. Reginald Knight, said 
that what might be undesirable in normal times was not only desirable but 
imperative in exceptional times such as the present. 

Mr. Ian McLean (Dominion Party) said the Opposition agreed with 
the general purposes of the Bill, and considered it was necessary in present 
circumstances. 

Dr. Ahrn Palley said the Government had made certain concessions in 
the new Bill, which was an enormous improvement over the old one, but 
he was still not satisfied that in fact this type of legislation had been called 
for. (Pretoria News, April 17, 1959.) 

Thirty-seven of a possible forty-two full-time members of the academic 
staff of the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland signed a letter 
saying the provisions of the Bill were “incompatible with the principles of 
the rule of law and the fundamental rights of the individual”. 

The Central African Party statement said the Bill demonstrated the 
Government was still determined to retain absolute powers over the 
freedom of the individual. (Observer, April 26, 1959.) 

European women wearing black sashes picketed the Southern Rhodesia 
Assembly in protest against the legislation. They said: “It is our intention 
to demonstrate our silent protest outside the Assembly whenever one of 
these ‘sister’ Bills, as the Minister of Justice called them, is before the 
House.”’ (Rhodesia Herald, April 2, 1959.) 

Mr. J. M. Nkomo, president of the Southern Rhodesian African 
National Congress, said in London that he intended to ask the British 
Government to veto certain Bills before the Southern Rhodesian Legisla- 
ture, including those which would outlaw certain organizations and make 
insolence to Government officers an offence. 

“The British Government have a duty to the Africans in Southern 
Rhodesia,” he said. “They still hold power to veto over discriminatory 
Bills. This power has never been used before (but) there is no doubt that 
these Bills do discriminate against the Africans and threaten them with a 
Hitlerite form of Government.” (The Times, March 21, 1959.) 

The Times of India (March 2, 1959) described the security legislation as 
a declaration of “all-out war on African nationalism” and went on: “This 
wholly uncalled-for display of colonial hooliganism has been sought to be 
justified with the contention that the Government did not ‘believe in waiting 
for bloodshed before it takes action’. If that curious plea is followed to its 
logical conclusion, the safest course for Sir Edgar Whitehead would be to 
forbid political activity altogether. . . . 

“Far from making Southern Rhodesia safe for the White settler, Sir 
Edgar’s panic measures will prove an intolerable provocation to the 
Africans. Indeed, they will do worse. They will help the emergence of the 
least reasonable type of African leadership. Perhaps the provoking of 
African extremism and violence is just what the settlers think they need in 
order to justify an all-out physical assault which might crush the spirit of 
the Africans as effectively as it seems to have done in neighbouring South 
Africa.” 

The Pretoria News (March 20, 1959) referred to panicky powers by 
which the sound principles of habeas corpus are abrogated, and arbitrary 
and indefinite detention becomes possible. It is questionable whether 
Rhodesia serves the cause it is trying to protect by abandoning a safeguard 
that is fundamental to the sytem of justice it has inherited. 

At the synod of the Mashonaland Anglican Diocese, the Dean of 
Salisbury, the Very Rev. G. A. ffrench-Beytagh, put a motion “That this 
synod believes that the Unlawful Organizations Bill and the Preventive 
Detention (temporary provisions) Bill are-based on other than Christian 
principles and provide legislation which can only be accepted under protest 
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by Christian people.” He said there were two main objections to the legis- 
lation—“‘tribunal secrecy, and secrecy was synonymous with tyranny, with 
secret police and secret documents—secondly, I believe in federation and 
I want to see real partnership, and a blow has been struck at partnership by 
this legislation”. ; 

Describing the Dean’s motion as “a pious resolution”, a Salisbury 
delegate, Mr. L. T. Tracy, moved an amendment that “the synod, deploring 
the circumstances in which Parliament has found it necessary to enact 
restrictive legislation, welcomes the assurance of the Prime Minister that 
the Government will lead the nation in furthering the well-being of all our 
peoples to the best of its ability and urges upon all church people so to 
conduct themselves in Christian charity towards all men that harmony 
may be firmly established and the time hastened for the withdrawal of this 
legislation”. 

A division on the amendment resulted in ninety-six votes in favour and 
forty-six against. Delegates then asked that “the previous question be put” 
and the synod moved on to other business without reaching any decision 
on the matter. (Pretoria News, May 1, 1959.) 

The Central African Examiner (March 28, 1959) said that it was 
Southern Rhodesia’s “misfortune” to introduce emergency legislation at a 
time when world attention was focused on the Federation. Ghana’s 
Emergency Powers Bill had been slipped through Parliament without a 
similar reaction. 

But it said certain aspects of the legislation were “unsettling”. A reason- 
ably innocent man—such as Guy Clutton-Brock must be assumed to be 
in face of the lack of evidence to the contrary and his release—should not 
be permitted to moulder in detention indefinitely. And mistakes can be 
made. Clutton-Brock is a popular man with important friends and their 
agitation must have had some influence on the Government. The decision 
to release him would possibly not have been made in the case of someone 
unimportant and obscure, however innocent he might have been. 

In the House of Commons more than a hundred Labour and Liberal 
Members signed a motion condemning the “discriminatory character of 
certain measures introduced into the legislature of Southern Rhodesia by 
the Southern Rhodesian Government”. The motion called upon the Secre- 
tary of State for Commonwealth Relations to make use of his special 
powers on measures that discriminate against Africans. It pointed out that 
the Secretary of State has power vested in him by Sections 28 and 30 of the 
Southern Rhodesia Constitution Letters Patent to prevent such measure 
coming into effect until all parts which might discriminate unfairly against 
Africans are removed. (Manchester Guardian, March 25, 1959.) 


Banning of Congress 

The Southern Rhodesia Parliament agreed without division on March 
17 to the second reading of the Unlawful Organizations Bill, which outlaws 
the African National Congress movement, after the Minister of Justice, 
Mr. Reginald Knight, had said he would concede a few points in response 
to objections raised during the debate. 

One of the concessions was gained by Dr. Ahrn Palley, the Opposition’s 
legal expert, who obtained release from his Party Whip to make a strong 
attack on the Bill’s encroachments on individual liberty and the principles 
of British justice. Mr. Knight agreed to delete the clause in the Bill, as 
suggested by Dr. Palley, which presumed the guilt of a person alleged to be 
an office-bearer, officer or member of an unlawful organization. Mr. 
Knight also announced that a provision would be inserted in the Bill to 
limit its life to five years, unless the period was extended by Parliament. 
(Federation Newsletter, March 26, 1959.) 

The Native Affairs Act Amendment Bill also before the Southern 
Rhodesian Parliament included the following provisions: That no person 
shall hold, preside at or address any meeting in reserves or tribal areas at 
which more than twelve Africans are present, without the permission in 
writing of the Native Commissioner; the Native Commissioner will not 
be allowed to give this permission without consulting the local African 
chief. Anyone who contravenes this section will be liable to a fine of up to 
£100 or to imprisonment for up to twelve months; the only people who 
will be allowed to hold meetings of more than twelve people without special 
permission will be African chiefs, Members of the Federal or Southern 
Rhodesia Parliaments, ministers of religion who wish to hold services, and 





Government officers; any chief, headman or African who is insolent to 
any officer of the Southern Rhodesia or Federal Governments, or is “guilty 
of contemptuous behaviour” towards any Government officer, will be 
guilty of an offence and may be fined £50 or sent to prison for six months; 
it will be an offence for an African to make any statement or do anything 
which is “likely to undermine the authority of any officer of the Southern 
Rhodesia or Federal Governments, or to bring such officer, or any such 
Government department into disrepute or contempt”. (Rhodesia Herald, 
March 18, 1959.) 


Number of Detainees 


It was reported that 495 people were arrested in Southern Rhodesia, 
comprising 492 African men, two African women and one European man. 
Three hundred and seven were said to be members of the Southern 
Rhodesian African National Congress: 105 members of the Nyasaland 
African National Congress and eighty-five members of the Northern 
Rhodesian African National Congress. One of the detainees, Moses 
Makoni, was arrested and held for thirty-eight days through being mis- 
taken for someone called Savanhu Makoni. Moses Makoni, a cobbler, 
was in fact chairman of his local U.R.P. branch. 

Of the detainees 183 (of whom thirty-four were from Nyasaland and 
twelve from Northern Rhodesia) have gone through an elaborate ceremony 
of renunciation and rehabilitation arranged by the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment. The Government authorities have indicated that they expect to detain 
about 250 permanently. (Dissent, April 23, 1959.) 


Release of St. Faith’s Detainees 


On being released from prison Mr. Guy Clutton-Brock said that his 
detention and that of other Congressmen known to him was “completely 
unjust’’. In all his experience of the Congress in Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland he had never heard a mention of violence being used to achieve 
its objects. 

“I have a completely clear conscience,” he said. “If the Government 
wishes to detain people under these conditions then it is the Government’s 
loss. 

“I was taken to Salisbury and screened for many hours, but was always 
well treated. It was clear that the C.I.D. thought I was a very sinister in- 
fluence in the Congress movement, but I told them that I had never been 
more than an ordinary member of Congress, and a rather fleeting one at 
that. 

“They did not ask me to incriminate anyone else. I had two visits in 
prison from the authorities, who offered to release me on condition that I 
would give up my Southern Rhodesian citizenship and leave the country 
with my family. I refused on both occasions.” (The Times and Rand Daily 
Mail, March 25, 1959.) 

Four African detainees, all from St. Faith’s Mission Farm, Rusape, 
applied to the Federal Supreme Court to declare their detention invalid and 
a breach of the country’s Constitution. In giving judgement the Chief 
Justice, Sir Robert Tredgold, said it was difficult to see why the makers of 
the Constitution should have intended that only “offenders” should be con- 
fined to Federal prisons, and all other miscellaneous groups elsewhere. The 
Chief Justice, Sir John Clayden and Mr. Justice Briggs dismissed the appli- 
cation with costs against the applicants jointly and severally. (Federation 
Newsletter, May 1, 1959.) 

Before the judgement three of the detainees were released and shortly 
afterward, on May 1, the fourth, John Mutasa, farm manager at St. Faith’s, 
was also released. 

The Rev. A. R. Lewis, Priest-in-Charge of St. Faith’s Mission, said: 
“There are, of course, many Christian missions throughout Southern 
Rhodesia which practise racial partnership. And none of them is being 
subjected by the Government to a frontal attack. What the Government is 
attacking directly is the now illegal African National Congress. The whole- 
sale detentions by which it has done so are deplorable. 

“The Anglican Church in this country has never associated itself with the 
A.N.C.—or any other political organization: Nor has it interfered with the 
liberty of its members to join a body which some quite moderate Africans 
felt provided the only outlet for African political aspirations. 


“Even in the difficult circumstances of Rhodesia today the witness of 
St. Faith’s to a Christian partnership between the races goes on. Many in 
authority do not like us, and we shall need all the help and encouragement 
our friends in Britain can give us. But this is a Christian mission standing 
for co-operation between the races: it is no more to be identified with the 
African National Congress than with the present Government.” (Man- 
chester Guardian, March 24, 1959.) 


Going it Alone or in Company 


The Southern Rhodesia Prime Minister, Sir Edgar Whitehead, told 
Parliament that if there were a change of Government in the United 
Kingdom, and it went back on previous agreements, then the proper line 
of action would have to be considered seriously. He did not believe for a 
moment that this would happen, but it was a legal possibility, as neither 
Southern Rhodesia nor the Federation was really self-governing. 

He said that some members of the House of Commons had suggested 
manhood suffrage. This could be done legally, but was against every con- 
vention of the Commonwealth, and he did not believe that any British 
Government would be so mad as to trample on these conventions. There 
were limits beyond which the electorate of the country would not be driven. 
The Government would negotiate with the hope that the Labour Party was 
more reasonable when in office than when out. 

The Confederate Party issued a statement in Salisbury calling for 
Southern Rhodesia to secede from the Federation and join South Africa. 
The Party said the alternative was for Southern Rhodesia to remain in 
the Federation and accept Black domination by Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia. The statement said that, aided by the Colonial Office, the wave 
of Black nationalism was spreading down Africa and would only be 
halted on the Zambezi if the White people of Southern Rhodesia and South 
Africa prepared to unite now. (Federation Newsletter, April 24, 1959.) 


African Agriculture 

Mr. J. H. Quinton, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Native 
Affairs, outlined plans for opening up 10 million acres of Native land 
including the building of dams and rural townships for Africans. He said: 
“Already Africans have 42 million acres of land set aside for them—nearly 
half the total area of Southern Rhodesia.” Mr. Quinton said that plans for 
land development were designed not only to meet the dramatically increas- 
ing African population but also aimed at making the Federation virtually 
self-supporting. . . . It was not very widely known that already Africans 
produced more than 60 per cent of the need of the country. “This can be 
increased still more, so that we can make a really valuable contribution to 
the meat requirements of the Commonwealth. . . . 

“Without the acceptance of modern agricultural science by the African 
people, and their full co-operation with the Land Development Officers 
and Demonstrators, so that modern methods can be practised, a difficult 
road lies ahead. It is by persuasion and not dictation that this knowledge 
can be imparted to the African living on the land in this country. This calls 
for a high degree of understanding from the officials who are entrusted with 
the valuable work.” (Federation Newsletter, March 26, 1959.) 


Civil Service Open to Africans 

By seventeen votes to six a motion 4dvocating that the Southern 
Rhodesia Civil Service should be opened to Non-Europeans was adopted 
in the Southern Rhodesia Parliament. Until now, Non-Europeans have 
been eligible to be engaged as Government employees, but they have not 
been eligible for membership of the Civil Service, with its attendant rights 
of promotion, security, pension and other facilities. 

Two members of the Dominion Party Opposition voted with the 
Government, while two others abstained. . . . 

During the debate the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Stewart Aitken- 
Cade, declared that the Dominion Party when it came to power would 
repeal any legislation passed by the present Government which in any way 


- broke down or weakened the Land Apportionment Act or which derogated 


from the assurance that “this country will always be the permanent home 
of the White Rhodesian”. (Rhodesia Herald, April 3, 1959.) 
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Multi-Racial Post Offices 


Sir Roy Welensky, in a speech to Federal Parliament, said that in future 
all post offices in Southern Rhodesia would be built with a common en- 
trance for all races and that all partitions and notices in existing post 
offices would be removed. This will bring Southern Rhodesia into line 
with the existing practice in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Sir Roy 
said that, in making Southern Rhodesian post offices multi-racial, he was 
doing away with one of the pinpricks which irritated advanced Africans 


and which militated against the proper interpretation of partnership. 
(Manchester Guardian, April 8, 1959.) 


Pinprick 

Mr. Enoch Dumbotshena, a free-lance journalist, was awarded a 
“leadership” grant by the United States Government, in order to enable 
him to visit and study the United States. He applied for a passport early 
in February. By April 10 he had not received one, although the United 
States Consul-General in Salisbury had three times made inquiries on his 
behalf. There was no evidence that he had ever taken part in any subver- 
sive activities. 

The Manchester Guardian (April 10, 1959) asked: “Are the authorities 
holding up his passport because they do not like the idea of an African 
from Southern Rhodesia travelling in America (and no doubt being asked 
by Americans what is going on in his country) while the Emergency is still 
on? Or is it a case of ‘Just another of these munts. Let him wait’? He has 


waited two months. Here is one pin that should surely go back into the pin- 
cushion.” 


Colour Bar Signs to Go 
All signs segregating the races on railway-station seats and counters 
are being removed throughout Southern Rhodesia. They will be replaced 
by signs specifying the class in which passengers are travelling—first, 
second or third. (Rhodesia Herald, May 8, 1959.) 


The Position of Europeans 


The Southern Rhodesian Association, whose avowed aim is perpetua- 
tion of the White man’s rule in Southern Rhodesia, and secession of the 
Colony from the Federation, has been formed in Salisbury, by Mrs. Elsie 
Dicks, former territorial secretary of the Dominion Party, and Mr. N. H. 
Wilson, who has recently resigned as the Dominion Party’s honorary 
general secretary, but retained his party membership. In a statement of 
principles it “rejects all equivocation or quibbling about ‘government in 
the hands of civilized persons’ ” and goes on: “For as far as can be seen, 
the right to participate in government in Southern Rhodesia must be the 
prerogative of the White races.” It also asserts that it will probably be 
necessary for the Colony to secede from the Federation, since “all the 
indications are that public opinion in Great Britain and the House of 
Commons and the Colonial Office are committed to the view that ‘the 
majority’ must rule”. (Rhodesia Herald, April 1 and 6, 1959.) 


Industrial Conciliation 


The Industrial Conciliation Bill became law and thereby opened 
Southern Rhodesia’s trade union movement to African membership. It is 
thought likely that this will lead to at least four South African trade unions 
severing their ties with 3,500 White artisans in Rhodesia. . . . The unions 
are the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers, the Boilermakers, Iron 
and Steel Workers and Shipbuilders Society, the South African Society of 
Bank Officials and the South African Typographical Union. One South 
African trade union—the Amalgamated Engineering Union—has already 


severed ties with its members in the Rhodesias. (Rand Daily Mail, April 1, 
1959.) 


Population Figures 
The final figures of the 1956 census show that of the 177,000 Europeans 
in Southern Rhodesia in 1956, more than 51,000 (29 per cent) were South 
African-born compared with 57,000 (33 per cent) Rhodesian born. People 
of British birth—including immigrants from Eire—numbered 50,000 (28 
per cent). Over 4,000 came from the Commonwealth, of whom about half 
were from Northern Rhodesia. Fewer than 7 per cent were born outside 


the Commonwealth, of these the largest group were 2,000 Portuguese. 
Figures for religious beliefs showed that the Anglican was still the largest 
church with 95,000 adherents (38 per cent). There were 32,000 Dutch 
Reformed Church adherents and a similar number of Presbyterian Church- 
men. Roman Catholics totalled 31,000. (Sunday Mail, April 12, 1959.) 


EAST AFRICA 
Kenya 


The Future of Kenya 
Government Policy 


THE Colonial Secretary, Mr. A. Lennox-Boyd, speaking in the adjournment 
debate in the House of Commons (April 22, 1959) said that the aim of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Kenya was to build a nation based on parlia- 
mentary institutions and enjoying responsible self-government in con- 
ditions which would secure for its people a fair standard of living and 
freedom from oppression from any quarter. He said that there could be 
no question of relaxing U.K. control until it was accepted that continuous 
co-operation of all individuals now in Kenya was indispensable for the 
maintenance of effective government there. 

Specifying the conditions under which a U.K. Government could hand 
over self-government to the people of Kenya, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said: 
“First there must be in the territory as a whole a sufficient understanding of 
parliamentary institutions, and sufficient sense of responsibility in public 
affairs, to hold out a reasonable prospect that parliamentary institutions, © 
representative of the people, will produce responsible government and not 
chaos or dictatorship. . . . 

“Secondly, there must have been established a sufficient measure of 
understanding and co-operation between the various communions who 
have made their homes in Kenya to ensure mutual tolerance and acceptance 
by all of the right of each to remain in Kenya and continue to play a part in 
the public as well as the economic life of the country. 

“Thirdly, there must be a reasonable prospect that any Government to 
which Her Majesty’s Government surrender their responsibilities will be 
able to ensure for the people of Kenya a fair standard of living in an ex- 
panding economy. 

“Fourthly, a competent and experienced Civil Service is an essential 
part of political institutions if these are to function successfully for the 
benefit of the people as a whole. . . .” 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd said the present constitution was flexible and de- 
signed to evolve. If conditions were suitable the Government would arrange 
for a conference to be held at an appropriate time to study what the next 
step should be. If necessary, expert advice would be made available either 
during or before the conference, to be held well in advance of the Kenya 
General Election in 1960. 

The Colonial Secretary added that it was the policy of the Kenya 
Government that there should be a progressive abolition of racial and 
tribal land barriers. A policy would be adopted designed to ensure that the 
basis of tenure and management of all agricultural land would be similar 
throughout Kenya regardless of race and tribe as far as local economic and 
ecological factors will permit. This policy would include suitable safe- 


guards against the economic or political exploitation of all who held rights 
in the land. 


Inter-racial Delegation 

An inter-racial delegation from the Constituency Elected Members 
Association (C.E.M.O.) completed a series of talks at the Colonial Office 
on May 1. Led by C.E.M.O.’s chairman, Mr. Oginga Odinga, the delega- 
tion consisted of African, Indian and Arab Elected Members of the 
Legislative Council. Mr. S. V. Cooke, a European member who was to 
have accompanied them in order to press for a round table conference on 
constitutional questions, decided not to come, but declared his support for 
the main purposes of the delegation. 

The delegation welcomed the Colonial Secretary’s statement and Dr. 
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Gikonyo Kiano, its secretary, said that three of their demands had been 
met. After their first talk with Mr. Lennox-Boyd, he cabled C.E.M.O. in 
Kenya, who decided to call off their boycott of the Legislative Council. 

The boycott began in November when the fourteen elected African 
members walked out. They later said it would continue until the Govern- 
ment agreed to convene a constitutional conference. In January, four 
Asian members joined the boycott in protest against the absence of any 
stated provision for advancement towards self-government for the colony. 
(Manchester Guardian, April 30, 1959.) 


New Kenya Group 
The New Kenya Group, under the leadership of Mr. Michael Blundell, 
who left his post of Minister of Agriculture at the end of May, was 


launched in Kenya on April 2, 1959. Following are extracts from its state- 
ment of policy: 


Introduction 


This policy is presented to the people of Kenya in recognition that all 


have rights here and in the hope that it will (2) open opportunity for all; 
(b) progressively reduce racialism, and (c) help to knit the people of Kenya 
into a nation. 

The Constitution 


- The present Constitution has to be worked until it is changed. Such 
changes must not be under threats by any racial group, but as a result of 
mutual discussions between all concerned. We support the concept of non- 
racialism behind the present Constitution and this should not be changed. 
Frequent changes in a constitution are unhealthy for the economy and 
stability of any country. 

We would welcome discussions initiated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in an atmosphere of mutual trust and we consider that it is the duty 
of all groups to attempt to create this atmosphere. We are, however, 
opposed to entering discussions if these are designed to achieve domination 
on a racial basis by any single group. 

Although we believe that at this stage of our development racial repre- 
sentatives are necessary, such representation is undesirable in principle and 
racial extensions should be avoided. It may be desirable, however, to make 
some adjustments, preferably in the non-racially elected seats, in respect of 
the small racial groups in Legislative Council. 

When the time comes to move from the status of a dependent Colony 
to a responsible Government it must be accepted that the Executive will 
continue to be controlled by responsible people who, although they must 
be representative of all Kenyans, will not be chosen by racial proportions. 
The Franchise 


We believe that a common roll could only become workable if it is 
supported by all races. In the meantime we recommend that the principle 
of election of the Specially Elected Members—whereby candidates are 
elected by men and women of all races—should be extended as and when 
the political development of the country requires an increase in the repre- 
sentation of the people of the country or adjustments in the present system. 
We also recommend that the method of election of the Specially Elected 
Members should be examined with a view to widening the scope of these 
elections to carry them outside the members of the Legislative Council. 


Economics 


The protection of existing and future investments must be ensured with 
the greatest possible encouragement for investments from overseas with a 
view to increasing our wealth and technical resources, primarily by the 
maintenance of a stable Government in which all races can have confidence 
and also by the adoption of: 


(a) A wise fiscal policy devised to stimulate private enterprise at all 
levels. 

(6) An immigration policy designed to encourage the flow of capital 
and skill from overseas to the benefit of those already resident in 
Kenya. 

(c) A determined attempt to encourage with finance, credit, technical 
education and resources the entry of those individuals who are in 


need of such assistance, into commerce, industry and improved 
farming. 


Land 


Land should be regarded as an economic asset available for any indivi- 
dual to develop and not as a tribal or racial reserve. It must be recognized 
that today there are strong tribal and racial feelings on this matter. 

Local Government 

Within Local Government is the best possible training ground in 
administration and in the shouldering of responsibility. Also many subjects 
which may be contentious at Central Government level become straight- 
forward parochial problems without racial complications if handled by 
Local Authorities covering limited areas. For both these reasons a number 
of responsibilities should be devolved to Local Authorities in spite of the 
difficulties and the risks that may have to be taken with regard to the per- 
sonnel available to carry out these functions. It follows that as Local 
Authorities are given more responsibility so greater attention must be paid 
to an equitable and practical basis of representation on these bodies. 
Education 


Circumstances in Kenya have led to the establishment of schools on a 
predominantly racial basis. We recognize that to upset the present arrange- 
ment now would lead to a greater rift between the races. We further advo- 
cate that private schools should qualify for Government aid provided they 
comply with Government policy and inspectorate standards, and we 
recommend that the natural development of non-racial private schools 
should be encouraged. Higher education and technical training needs 
expansion with the aim of a University in Kenya. 


At a Press conference in London (May 4, 1959) Mr. Blundell said he 
did not consider that the principle of one man one vote was necessarily 
the basis for parliamentary institutions or the building of a nation. He also 
said he would be opposed to the lifting of the Emergency at present as the 
aftermath of Mau Mau wasstill with them in Kenya. He did not believe that 
permitting the formation of nation-wide political associations which would 


appeal to the emotions would assist in the political development of the 
African people. 


European Reservations 


Sir Alfred Vincent (chairman of the European Elected Members 
Organization), the Earl of Portsmouth, Sir Charles Markham, Mrs. E. D. 
Hughes, Mrs. Agnes Shaw, and Messrs. R. S. Alexander, R. W. G. 
Bompas, W. E. Crosskill, and C. G. Usher, have issued a statement 
emphasizing their reservations in regard to the policy statement of the New 
Kenya Group. It said: 

Land.—We accept the principle that all tenure be brought on to the 
same basis; but racial and tribal feelings must not be disregarded. To safe- 
guard those concerned, and to remove suspicion we recommend the im- 
mediate grant of a secure and permanent title to present owners of all races 
without a revisable rent. 

A form of protection for some landowners is necessary, and, to main- 
tain uniformity, must be of general application. To this end we further 
recommend general control through local land boards at district level, with 
the people themselves having ultimate control thereof. In limited instances 
there should be a right of appeal. 

Education.—Until the general standards of all races have been raised 
to the appropriate level we do not believe there should be any pressure of 
encouragement, discouragement, or special direction regarding non-racial 
schools. 

Security.—No race can express moderate opinions in an atmosphere of 
intimidation and fear, and we urge that the law and security measures be 


strengthened in order to provide full protection for those wishing to express 
such opinions. 


Four European elected members declined to sign the memorandum 
of the new group: Group-Captain L. R. Briggs, Major P. B. Roberts, 
Major F. W. J. Way, and Mr. J. R. Maxwell. They issued an explanatory 
memorandum which said that the differences which exist between the 
various communities in customs, outlook, and general advancement make 
it vital to the tranquillity of Kenya and the happiness of its peoples that 
the various communities should be free to lead the kind of life they choose. - 
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“We therefore consider that the spheres of influence of the different 
communities which have obtained in the past should be recognized as a 
social necessity to the orderly development of those communities along 
lines they themselves shall choose. ‘ E 

“The very antithesis of this communal freedom which we advocate, an 
African-dominated central Government for Kenya, is neither desirable in 
the best interests of the majority nor inevitable. 

“In order that Local Government may evolve along lines suited to the 
people concerned, we advocate that the African areas shall be guaranteed 
an African majority in their Local Governments, as indeed they have to- 
day, and the European areas a European majority. 

“In other areas, where there are no such well-defined spheres of 
influence, as for example in certain large towns, but where community of 
interest cutting across racial boundaries is strong, we suggest that the 
system of representation at present being used successfully shall continue. 

“In the interests of all races the over-all direction of Colony-wide 
affairs must for many years remain primarily in trained European hands. 
To ensure this, we advocate a central Legislature in which there shall be an 
official majority. To safeguard the interests of widely different communities 
election to both central and local governments must remain on a com- 
munal basis. 

“In view of world conditions, particularly the menace of Communism, 
and because Kenya is a vital strategic base, internal and external security 
must remain in the hands of an efficient security control, working as an 
organ of the central Government. The deliberate and concerted build-up 
of race hatred and the widespread existence of intimidation and subversive 
organizations such as K.K.M. call for a strengthening of the law and its 
enforcement. 

“Control of the Colony’s affairs should be handed over progressively 
to the Colony Government at a rate compatible with sound administration ; 
but the duty of safeguarding the Constitution, including the constitutions 
of Local Governments, must remain in the hands of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


“The freehold title to all rural land should be vested in the community 
concerned.” 


African Criticisms 

The African Elected Members Organization issued a statement in the 
following terms: 

Kenya’s immediate need is not a vaguely worded policy as that one 
issued by Mr. Blundell and his followers. It called for the end of the 
Emergency, for positive action by the British Government to initiate con- 
stitutional discussions, and for the provision of a constitutional expert to 
advise the various racial groups. It said Mr. Blundell’s statement was 
clearly Government sponsored since it included the signatures of so 
many nominated members of the Legislature, and concluded by asking 


Mr. Blundell to recognize “the African people through their elected 
representatives”. 


Financial Aid from U.K. 


Kenya is to receive £1,600,000 in financial aid from Britain during 
1959-60, after which there will be no further assistance from the British 
Government on meeting expenditure arising from the Emergency. The 
Minister for Finance, Mr. E. A. Vasey, pointed out that the attainment of 
financial independence by July 1, 1960, will mean that the services provided 
to the people of Kenya will have to be limited to those which can be safely 
borne by the country from its own resources. 

Aid to Kenya during 1959-60 will consist of a grant of £800,000 and 
an interest-free loan of the same amount, compared with a grant and loan 
of £750,000 each for the present financial year. 

The Minister said: ‘This means that by March 1960, Kenya will have 
received from Great Britain as assistance towards the cost of the Emer- 
gency the sum of £25,050,000 as a free grant and £6,050,000 as interest- 
free loans with an eight-year moratorium on capital repayment, which 
means that the Colony will have been given twenty-eight years in which to 
repay the principal of these interest-free loans. It must be remembered 
that in addition Her Majesty’s Government has been responsible for the 





basic pay of all British troops used during the Emergency.” (Kenya News- 
letter, March 1959.) 


_ British M.P.s’ Visit 

Mr. Paul Williams, M.P. (Conservative), and Mr. George Thomas; 
M.P. (Labour), expressed their confidence in Kenya’s future at a Press 
conference in Nairobi just before ending their visit to Kenya as guests of 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association. 

Mr. Williams said he had been impressed with the irrigation scheme at 
Hola, and the training given to convicts at Kimiti prison workshops. Land 
consolidation would obviously lead to a higher standard of living for every- 
one. He would recommend Kenya to any of his constituents thinking of 
emigrating from Britain “without hesitation”’. 

Mr. Thomas said he was tremendously impressed with the developing 
educational services and added: “I think there is far more devoted service 
in Kenya than the world realizes.” 

He felt that people outside the country underestimated the amount that 
was being done to break down barriers and raise the standard of living of 
Africans in Kenya, and he believed that the Europeans had a part to play 
in the country’s future. (Kenya Newsletter, April 2, 1959.) 


Hola Camp Deaths 


The Coroner, Mr. W. H. Goudie, appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the deaths of eleven Mau Mau detainees from Hola camp said that he 
had reached the “irresistible conclusion” that there had been a consider- 
able amount of beating of detainees by warders during the incident at the 
camp on March 3. 

He accepted the medical evidence that in each case death had been 
caused by shock and haemorrhage due to multiple bruising caused by 
violence. He found the evidence was conclusive that the violence inflicted 
on all the deceased had been inflicted in the course of a major operation 
to compel detainees who had refused to work on any work not directly 
connected with their own well-being . . . namely to dig an irrigation 
trench. He was not of the opinion that the commission of an offence by a 
known person or persons had been disclosed. He was also not of the 
opinion that it had been proved beyond reasonable doubt that an offence 
had been committed by some person or persons unknown against the 
deceased detainees. 

The Coroner stated: “It is impossible to determine beyond reasonable 
doubt which injuries on the deceased were caused by justifiable and which 
by unjustifiable blows, and which injury or combination of injuries resulted 
in the shock and haemorrhage causing death. It is impossible to say on the 
evidence with any degree of certainty which particular person struck the 
blows, whether justifiable or unjustifiable.” 

Mr. Goudie said: “I have had the misfortune in this inquiry not to be 
able to feel that a single witness of the Hola prison, staff, warders or 
detainees, was making any real attempt to tell me the plain, unvarnished 
truth.” 

Dealing with Press handouts about the incident, Mr. Goudie said that 
it had been contended that the first handout (which said that a number of 
detainees had died after drinking water from a water cart which was also 
used by their guards) was merely a statement of fact and not an indication 
of the probable cause of death. “In my view,” he said, “‘any reasonable 
person reading the first handout would interpret it as indicating the 
probable cause of death.” (The Times, May 7, 1959.) 


Mr. W. F. Coutts, the Chief Secretary, speaking in the Legislative 
Council (May 6) said an inquiry would be held into the future administra- 
tion of the four remaining emergency detention camps. He said that the 
Government regretted as much as anyone the incidents which had occurred 
at Hola and could in no way condone them. 

The residue of the Mau Mau movement, amounting to 141 members of 
the “inner core of the hard core”, were in the closed camp at Hola, and 
362 detainees were in the open camp or village. Co-operative detainees 
were allowed to settle on prepared plots with their families in the open 
camp. Eight hundred acres were available for settlement. 

He went on to say that in the past the Government had never really 
rejected requests for an inquiry out of hand, but had felt that until a prima 
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facie case for an inquiry had been made out it should not agree, “because 
we felt it might interrupt the long and detailed process of rehabilitation for 
a large number of people”. 

He assured the House that the inquiry would not be a witch-hunt and 
would look to the future rather than to the past. 

The Colonial Secretary told the House of Commons that Mr. D. Fairn, 
a Prison Commissioner and Director of Prisons Administration in the 
United Kingdom, and Sir George Beresford-Stooke, a former Governor 
with wide colonial experience, would advise the Governor of Kenya on the 
future administration of the four remaining emergency detention camps, 
on which he had asked for expert advice. They would begin their inquiry in 
June. An offer from the International Committee of the Red Cross of help 
and advice had been accepted. (Hansard, May 7, 1959.) 


In the House of Lords, Lord Perth said that the Kenya Government 
is considering the question of payments to the dependants of the dead 
‘ men. The Attorney-General had informed the Governor that available 
evidence did not permit the framing of a charge against identified indivi- 
duals in respect of identified illegal force used in the course of the opera- 
tion. He had thus reached the same conclusion as the magistrate who 
undertook the judicial investigation. 
Disciplinary proceedings were to be initiated against Mr. Sullivan, the 
Camp Commandant, and Mr. A. S. Coutts. No disciplinary charges were 
contemplated against subordinate staff. (Hansard, May 13, 1959.) 


Kenyatta and Macharia 


After serving five years of his seven-year sentence, Jomo Kenyatta has 
been freed on conditions that make him still a virtual prisoner. He and 
four others released with him from the desert prison of Lokitaung will be 
restricted to living at Lodwar, capital of the Turkana country, Kenya’s 
most inaccessible area. 

Kenyatta will be confined there under a post-sentence order recom- 
mended by the magistrate who jailed him, in 1953, for managing the Mau 
Mau terrorist society. 

He earned full remission of his sentence, but the conditions of his 
release, as given by a Government spokesman, are that he and his com- 
panions must live in houses provided for them by the Government; they 
must report daily to the District Commissioner; there will be a curfew on 
them from 7 p.m. to 6.30 a.m., and incoming and outgoing letters and 
parcels will be censored. They will not be allowed to address any public 
meeting or join or take part in any organization. They will be allowed to 
have radio sets “of a type approved by the District Commissioner”. (News 
Chronicle, April 15, 1959.) 

Shortly before Kenyatta’s imprisonment ended Rawson Macharia, a 
key witness in his trial six years ago, was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. Allowance was made for his three months in prison while awaiting 
trial, reducing the sentence to twenty-one months. 

Macharia was charged with swearing a false affidavit that the Govern- 
ment had promised him a job, a college education and protection for giving 
false evidence at Kenyatta’s trial. (Sunday Times, April 5, 1959.) 

The Times (April 15, 1959) said that the Kikuyu having fought a war 
in which they were defeated after years of great suffering were now actively 
engaged in the process of reconstruction and regeneration. 

“A new generation of leaders has arisen, but they still have deep 
divisions among themselves, which are the aftermath of the struggle. These 
are the circumstances and it is scarcely possible to believe that Kenyatta 
could live in peace in them even if he wanted to. Apart from any other 
consideration, there would be a first-class chance of his being murdered 
by those who felt that he had incurred the responsibility for a blood 
Rud... . 

“Unfortunately there is a mistaken tendency now for African national- 
ists to build up Kenyatta as a martyr. He was convicted as responsible for 
the biggest setback African nationalism ever suffered. Mau Mau diverted 
legitimate political aspirations into courses which were not only violent 
and illegal but so revolting that they caused a revulsion among persons of 
moderate and liberal opinion against African nationalism as a whole. In 


the political field Kenya is still struggling to recover from the results of this 
setback.” 


The Observer (April 5, 1959) commented: “The Colonial Secretary 
declined to order a judicial inquiry into the trial of Jomo Kenyatta. How- 
ever, he recognized that the Nairobi magistrate had found Rawson 
Macharia a pathological liar; and that, not only had this man sworn a 
false affidavit but he had lied at Kenyatta’s trial in 1952. 

“Mr. Lennox-Boyd rightly contended that Macharia was not the most 
important Crown witness at the trial of Kenyatta. But on one vital point 
Macharia was the only prosecution witness. He gave evidence of an 
alleged initiation ceremony on March 16, 1950, at a place called Kiam- 
wange in the Kiambu district, which implicated Kenyatta. This essential 
linch-pin in the prosecution’s case against Kenyatta would appear now to 
have been seriously weakened. 

“Apart from considerations of equity, there is a political reason why it 
is important that justice should be seen to be done to Kenyatta. Rightly or 
wrongly, his trial is widely regarded by politically conscious Africans 
throughout the continent as having been unfairly conducted. Nothing 
would do more to win respect for British justice than the appointment of 
a commission of two trusted lawyers, one European and one African, to 
inquire into the conduct of this case. Indeed, this is almost an essential 
prerequisite to attempting a convincing New Deal for Kenya—which the 
Government shows some signs of contemplating.” 


Detainees and Prisoners 


Achieng Oneko, who has been detained since he was acquitted by the 
court which convicted Jomo Kenyatta in‘1953, is now living in a restricted 
residence at Marsabit Township. His detention order has been suspended 
and the Colonial Secretary told the House of Commons that he would be 
paid a subsistence allowance of 100 shillings a month and that if he wished 
his wife could join him there. (Hansard, April 28, 1959.) 

Less than 1,000 detainees remain in custody and about 100 prisoners 
are still serving sentences for Mau Mau crimes. According to the Kenya 
Government, up to the end of April, 77,970 detainees had been released 
from custody into their own districts. 


Tanganyika 


Constitutional Changes 


THE Legislative Council has unanimously approved the Constitutional 
changes announced by the Governor on March 17." 

Julius Nyerere, Leader of the Opposition, said they accepted the pro- 
posals as a challenge. ““We do not shirk responsibility. A measure of 
responsibility has been offered to us. We are taking it. But I must pose the 
question: Why can’t we get what the people of Tanganyika have asked 
for?” He went on to say: “This continent is tired of being governed by 
other peoples. . . . The freedom to govern ourselves is our right.” Mr. 
Nyerere pointed out that two Trust Territories under British administration 
had become and were becoming free; why was Tanganyika treated differ- 
ently? It was not a question of race—“We don’t want race in our politics”. 

The deputy leader of the elected members, Mr. Derek Bryceson, 
confirmed this view when he regretted that the Governor had described by 
race the new unofficial Ministers. “We do not think in terms of Africans, 
Asians and Europeans,” he said. The Opposition was a united team 
determined to work for responsible Government. (Tanganyika Standard, 
March 20, 1959.) 

Mr. Bryceson, seconding the motion of thanks to the Governor, pro- 
posed by the Deputy Speaker, Chief Lugusha, the first African to hold this 
post, told the House that the Opposition came as “a construction team to 
build a nation. . . . It is our determination to build through goodwill 
and co-operation—to build a nation which can take its place among that 
great brotherhood of nations, the British Commonwealth.” (Tanganyika 
Press Release, March 19, 1959.) 


TANU and the Government 


. Sauti Ya TANU, organ of the Tanganyika African National Union, has 
suggested that unnecessary Government warnings about possible dis- 
turbances at the time of the Governor’s constitutional announcements? 
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might well have provoked the violence it was purporting to prohibit. The 
message of TANU, it stated, is that the weapon for waging the struggle for 
independence is peace. “Peace and non-violence is not just the most 
effective way of dealing with trigger-happy imperialists, but it is an endur- 
ing message to the human heart.” 

Elspeth Huxley, writing in the Sunday Times (May 3, 1959), pointed out 
the difficulties that even a born leader like Julius Nyerere faces, in attempt- 
ing the path of moderation, when urged on by enthusiastic but often 
ignorant followers. Mrs. Huxley recorded a conversation with a TANU 
official, in which she asked where he would find qualified men to join the 
Cabinet next July. He replied: ““What qualifications are needed ? It is quite 
easy.” 


Police and Nyasaland 


Several elected members of Tanganyika Legislative Council have 
questioned the Government's right to send police to Nyasaland during 
the disturbances there. The Chief Secretary replied that the Police Force 
Ordinance of both Tanganyika and Nyasaland provided for reciprocal 
assistance and a contingent had been sent in accordance with those 
provisions, at the urgent request of the Government of Nyasaland at the 
end of February. The Nyasaland Government would accept financial 
responsibility. (Uganda Argus, March 19, 1959.) 


Appointments to Councils 


Mr. J. K. Chande and Mr. R. C. J. Maslin have been appointed un- 
official members of the Executive Council and nominated members of the 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. S. M. K. Barghash, has been appointed a nominated member of 
Legislative Council, and Mr. P. Everett has been appointed a temporary 
nominated member of Legislative Council in the place of Mr. A. L. Le 
Maitre. (Tanganyika Press Release, April 24, 1959.) 


Population 


The Report on the census of the Non-African population’ showed that 
since 1948 the European population had grown from 10,648 to 20,598. The 
largest Non-African group, the Indo-Pakistanis, increased from 44,248 to 
71,760. 

The African population in the same period had grown from 7,510,269 
to 8,665,336. This was a percentage of 15.6, and the ratio of Africans to 
Non-Africans was seventy to one. The total of all races was 8,788,466. 
(Tanganyika Press Release, April 2, 1959.) 


The National Income 


In a period of four years the national income has increased by £27 
million—from £1414 million in 1954 to £168} million last year. 

A survey of the national income of Tanganyika 1954-7, published on 
April 27,? stated that the jump in income per head of the population was 
from £17.1 in 1954 to £18.9 in 1958. 

The national income totals are broken down into the shares of the cash 
economy. The division of national income into cash and subsistence 
economies shows that the increase in the national income over the years 
is due mainly to the growth of the cash economy. Subsistence economy 
increases have been much smaller. 

That Tanganyika is predominantly an agricultural country is only too 
obvious. Agriculture, livestock, fishing and forest products account for 
more than 60 per cent of the national income. Manufacturing, on the other 
hand, accounts for only 3 per cent. 

The share of public administration and defence in the total national 
income is about 6 per cent. 

The sectors showing the largest increases in recent years include the 
agriculture, livestock, transport (especially road transport) and public 
administration sectors, but the growth of the smaller sectors, e.g. manu- 
facturing and fishing, must not be overlooked. 
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Private capital expenditure has shown a steady increase each year, but 
Government capital expenditure was a fluctuating item. 


Uganda 


Buganda’s Demand for Independence’ 


THE Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, has told 
the Kabaka that he is unable to advise the Queen to grant Buganda’s 
request for a cessation of British protection; he did not believe that this 
would be in the best interests of the people of Buganda or of the rest of 
Uganda. He recognized their desire to preserve their individuality and 
ancient traditions, but did not think these aspirations could be met by “a 
future State of Buganda established in a condition of isolation”, without 
the protection and economic support of Great Britain. He preferred rather 
“an individual Buganda, increasingly responsible for the conduct of its 
own local affairs, but integrated, nevertheless, into Uganda as a whole”, 
while the whole Protectorate moved towards self-government, though this 
concept would require considerable thought and consultation. (Uganda 
News, April 21, 1959.) 

When the letter was read out to the Lukiko on April 20, several 
members spoke of it as being unsatisfactory. However, on April 22, the 
Lukiko agreed to take part in the constitutional talks proposed by Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, provided these were held in London. It regretted Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd’s inability to recommend the Queen to accept its request for 
the termination of British protection. (Manchester Guardian, April 23, 


1959.) 
Katikiro’s Appeal Dismissed? 

The Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa has dismissed the appeal by 
Mr. M. Kintu, the Buganda Katikiro, against the rejection by the Uganda 
High Court of his claim that he was no longer required to arrange the 
election of Buganda representatives to the Legislative Council because the 
appointment of a Speaker to preside in the place of the Governor had 
changed the Council from that mentioned in Buganda’s 1955 agreement 
with Britain. The Appeal Court awarded costs to the Uganda Attorney- 
General, who was respondent in the suit. (The Times, May 11, 1959.) 


Uganda National Movement 


The Uganda Government, because of intimidation and violence as the 
result of a boycott against Non-African shops and certain Non-African 
goods, has prohibited unauthorized meetings of more than 250 people in 
the Masaka and Mengo districts of Buganda and the Busoga and Mbala 
districts of Eastern Uganda. The boycott is said to be having a considerable 
effect on trade, particularly in Buganda. (Uganda News, April 9, 1959.) 

Members of the Representative Members Organization of the Legisla- 
tive Council have issued a statement strongly deprecating the Uganda 
National Movement’s boycott. The statement pointed out that the boycott 
not only has an adverse effect on revenue and therefore on social services, 
but was adversely affecting relationships between Buganda and the rest of 
Uganda. Both these factors could retard self-government. 

The chairman of the Uganda National Congress, Mr. Joseph 
Kiwanuka, stated that his Party would fight for self-government through 
constitutional channels, and condemned the U.N.M. campaign and boy- 
cott. He welcomed the establishment of the Constitutional Committee and 
said his party was preparing a memorandum for it, calling for immediate 
self-government. (Uganda Argus, March 20 and 25, 1959.) 

Mr. A. Kamya, chairman of the U.N.M., was sentenced to eighteen 
months imprisonment in the Kampala Court on May 6, for threatening 
violence to an African bar owner if he did not cease from selling beer and 
follow the boycott campaign. The Buganda Ministers of Finance and 
Natural Resources were also summoned, as joint proprietors of the news- 
paper Munnansi, together with its editor, on charges of sedition, arising 
from an article headed: “Blood, blood, blood”, which, the charge alleged, 
would promote ill-will between the police and inhabitants of Kampala. 
(The Times, May 7, 1959.) 
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Africanization 

According to the annual report of the Public Service Commission about 
a quarter of the Civil Service posts on Scales A and B should be Africanized 
by 1963. (A and B Scales cover Senior Civil Servants and High Grade and 
Professional.) 

In a debate on a motion urging the Government to accelerate the pace 
of Africanization, in the Legislative Council, Mr. Magezi, the mover, said 
that it would take twenty-five years before Uganda could get 70 per cent 
Africanization, and this lagged too far behind the demand for self- 
government. An amended motion for acceleration was accepted, though a 
Government spokesman pointed out that it was not a vital prerequisite 
of self-government that a majority of senior posts should be held by 


Africans. (Uganda News, March 16, Uganda Argus, March 19 and 21, 
1959.) 


Economic Prospects 


Taxation changes to bring in an estimated £400,000 a year to offset a 
probable deficit of £1 million in 1959-60, were announced by Mr. Melmoth, 
Minister of Finance, in presenting his Budget to the Legislative Council. 
Collection from existing taxes was expected to fall by £2 millions in the 
coming year. 

Mr. Melmoth summed up his Budget by saying that recurrent expendi- 
ture for the year would amount to £20} millions against an expected 
revenue of rather less than £20 millions. To meet capital expenditure at 
£5} millions drawings on the Capital Development funds of £5 millions 
would be necessary. 

Mr. Melmoth said that the Governor, Sir Frederick Crawford, had put 
to H.M. Government a comprehensive statement of Uganda’s financial 
difficulties due to the fall in export prices, and should the present unfavour- 
able circumstances continue, the Protectorate could count on aid from 
H.M. Government to maintain normal services and carry the recurrent 
costs of reasonable development. 

Mr. Melmoth added a warning that this did not mean Uganda could 
“turn on the tap” of expenditure regardless of the consequences. It would 
be necessary to make the maximum use of resources before asking for 
external aid. 

The 1958-59 estimates for world coffee and cotton production were an 
all-time record. Action likely to be taken by Latin-American coffee pro- 
ducers made it necessary to assume a further price fall, but Uganda might 
meet the challenge by more efficient production. One of the main causes of 
weakness in cotton prices was the action taken by United States producers 
to protect her farmers and to subsidize exports in order to retain what she 
regarded as her traditional share in the world markets. 

Lord Perth, Minister of State for the Colonies, arrived in Uganda on 
April 11. He told reporters at Entebbe that he was impressed by Uganda’s 
cash crops and her potentialities for development. He added the warning 
that constitutional development should take place in a way that did not 
upset the confidence of the world, and of foreign capital. This was badly 
needed and could not be obtained unless the potential investors felt that 
the country was developing in an orderly manner. He ended his statement 
by saying: “I have found a slight tendency for people to say: The Govern- 
ment will do this. But it is for everybody to work together. If you want to 


get outside help you must have the confidence of the outside world.” 
(Uganda News, April 18, 1959.) 


Population 


According to a spokesman of the East African Statistical Bureau, the 
population of Uganda has increased by 695,000 since 1948, and it is 


believed that the total, according to a census now proceeding will be about 
5,695,000. 


Education 


Makerere College, Kampala, is to receive two grants from the Ford 
Foundation: 25,000 dollars for the Department of Extra-Mural Studies 
and 136,000 dollars for assistance to the East African Institute of Social 
Research. (Uganda News, May 2, 1959.) 





SUDAN 


Civil Service Purge 
A SPECIAL committee of three senior Army officers was set up to carry 
out a purge of the Civil Service and other State organs. Three brigadiers 
who entered the reshuffled Council and Cabinet in March, Moheidin 
Ahmed Abdullah, Makboul Amin, and Abdul Rahim Shenan, have left 
Khartoum for their old provincial military commands, giving as their 
reason “official business”. (Manchester Guardian, April 24, 1959.) 


Death of el-Mahdi 

Sayed Abdel Rahman el-Mahdi, leader of the Ansar sect of Muslims 
in the Sudan, patron of the Umma Party, and a lifelong champion of 
Sudanese independence, died aged 73, on March 24, 1959. The Times 
(March 25, 1959) said: “Politically, his death is an event of the highest 
importance and in a country already showing signs of extensive instability 
its repercussions will need to be carefully watched. He was the religious 
leader of the Ansar sect and the patron of the Umma Party. He was a good 
friend of Britain, a champion of Sudanese independence, and a lifelong 
opponent of Egyptian attempts to gain influence over the country. The 
fact that he was nearing death throws light upon the recent crisis in the 
Sudanese Council of Ministers, when General Wahab, Minister of the 
Interior and strong man of the régime, was dropped. . . . After indepen- 
dence was achieved he joined forces in 1956 with his rival, Sayed Ali al 
Mirghani, leader of the Khatmia sect. Thereafter the pattern of Sudanese 
politics began to change. The Egyptian issue was temporarily shelved and 
the two religious leaders united to meet the challenge of anti-sectarianism. 
The elections of March 1958 were a triumph for the Mahdi, the Umma, 
for sectarianism, and for the anti-Egyptians. The military coup of 
November 18 last year wiped the slate clean so far as political parties were 


concerned ; but the new régime enjoyed the support of the Umma Party and 
the Ansar sect.” 


Future Economic Pattern 


Mr. N. Nilsson, Productivity Expert of the I.L.0., opening Sudan’s 
first Productivity Conference, said that in the Sudan the yearly income 
per capita is £28 as compared with Egypt £40, India £20, Burma £24 and 
Malaya £80. But in France it is £240, in England £270, in Switzerland 
£400, in Sweden £600 and in the U.S.A. £800 per capita. The distribution 
of the income is also different in the West and the East. Sudan is heavily 
dependent on a few agricultural products. Further diversification is highly 
desirable. He could not agree upon the idea that “Sudan for ever will 
remain an almost entirely agricultural country where industry will continue 
to play a relatively small role”. 

Sudan needs cheap and more power, it needs a net-work of good roads 
for fast and safe transport to areas where factories and workshops and 
mills operate and where the raw materials exist. It, is hoped that in the 
future much more of the Government revenues will be spent on develop- 
ment and support of industry and public facilities necessary for its 
development. 

Already there is a scope for establishment of new processing and manu- 
facturing industries and extension of existing ones. It is well known that 
very little of the country’s raw materials are being processed here. Much 
is imported which could be manufactured here at competitive prices. This 
is important as productivity has a tendency to rise faster in the manufactur- 
ing and processing industries than in other branches of the economy. As 
people grow wealthier they spend relatively less money on food and more 


on manufactured goods and services. (Sudan News Bulletin, April 25, 
1959.) 


Trade Agreement with U.S.S.R. 


The Government of the Soviet Union sent an economic delegation for 
negotiations on development of economic co-operation and trade between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Sudan, to Khartoum in February, which led to the 
signing of a trade agreement between the two countries. 

“In general, the agreement provides that both parties shall mutually 
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apply the most-favoured-nation treatment in trade and mercantile ship- 
ping and determines the method of payments and other conditions for trade 
transactions. 

“In accordance with the lists of goods agreed upon for mutual deliveries 
in 1959 on the basis of balanced trade ‘principle, the Soviet Union will 
export to the Sudan machines and equipment, rolled steel, timber, sugar, 
cotton fabrics, cement and other goods. The Sudan will deliver to the 
Soviet Union, cotton, groundnuts, sesame, dry fruits, gum and other goods 
of usual Sudanese export. 

“The agreement will be for a period of one year with possibility of 
automatic renewal.” 


Somalia 


Election Result 


THE Somalia Youth League won eighty-three of the ninety seats (sixty of 
these were unopposed) in the general elections: the Independent Con- 
stitution Party won five seats and the Liberal Party two. There was a 90 per 
cent poll, 322,717 men and women over the age of 18 casting their votes. 
(Uganda Argus, March 16, 1959.) 


British Somaliland 


Electoral Procedure 


IN the election of five members to the new Legislative Council 86 per cent 
of the registered voters in Hargeisa and 79 per cent in Berbera cast their 
votes. In the three rural constituencies voting was by acclamation. 

Of the thirteen elected members, seven belong to the National United 
Front, three to tribal groups, one to the Somali Youth League and one to 
the Somali National League. (The Times, March 28, 1959.) 

The Commission to inquire into representational reform has started on 
tour. It is under the chairmanship of Mr. A. L. Scawin, Acting Commis- 
sioner for Somali Affairs, and has four other Somali members. (Somali- 
land News, March 30 and April 13, 1959.) 


Stages of Advance 


Sir Theodore Pike, the Governor, addressing the Legislative Council 
(April 27) said: ““As you are well aware, this Government is now seeking 
an extension of the elective system so that the representation of the people 
in their Parliament will cover the country more fully than is the case at the 
moment, and so that next year the Legislative Council will consist of a 
majority of non-official members. The views of the people on this subject 
are being sought by a Commission on which there is a majority of Somali 
members, under the chairmanship of Mr. Scawin. The Commission’s 
report which is due to be submitted to me by the end of May will, I hope, 
give me practical advice on which I can submit proposals to the Secretary 
of State for a revision of the Constitution at the end: of this year. I attach 
particular importance to the work of this Commission and will ensure that 
its proposals will be studied urgently.” 

The Governor referred to the appointment of a Commissioner for 
Somalization,? Mr. R. J. C. Howes, and said that it was unfortunate that 
the terms of reference were regarded as unsatisfactory by certain bodies 
and that the Commissioner received no assistance on this most important 
task from the members of the public or the Somali Officials’ Union. His 
report had been carefully examined by the Government and a White Paper 
detailing Government’s proposals for Somalization and its proposals in 
respect of expatriate staff will be published within the next few months. 
The proposals will be more far reaching than those envisaged when Mr. 
Howes’s terms of reference were agreed. (Somaliland News, April 27, 1959.) 


Relations with Somalia 


A motion in favour of exchange visits between members of the Legis- 
lative Councils of Somaliland and Somalia was passed unanimously. It 
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was moved by Mr. Michael Mariano, who said it was known to the 
Government that one of the greatest aims of the Somali people was to 
unite with their brothers in Somalia. No doubt the people of the Protec- 
torate would have a lot to learn from a visit to their brothers in Somalia, 
and perhaps a visit from them would also show them that the people in 
Somaliland were not backward. Anything which encouraged closer rela- 
tionship, he said, between now and the time when the important decision 
on the future had to be made, would be of value. The motion was strongly 
supported by many of the unofficial members. (Somaliland News, May 4, 
1959.) 


Zanzibar 


Constitutional Changes 


CONSTITUTIONAL changes were announced on April 16, 1959: 

(1) An increase in the number of representative members on the 
Executive Council from three to five, and the intention that at least two 
should be elected representative members of the Legislative Council. One 
of the new members will represent the interests of Pemba. 

(2) An increase in the number of constituencies from six to eight making 
five constituencies in Zanzibar and three in Pemba. This will raise the 
number of representative members to be elected to Legislative Council 
from six to eight, and the number of appointed representative members 
will be reduced from six to four. 

(3) A reduction in the minimum age qualification for electors from 
25 years to 21 years. 

(4) A reduction in the minimum age for exemption from the literacy 
qualification from 40 years to 30 years. 

(5) The appointment of a committee to consider the question of the 
extension of the franchise to women. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Assaults by Police and Other Cases 


THE Minister of Justice, Mr. C. R. Swart, replying to a question by Dr. B. 
Wilson (U.P.) said that from 1956-58 ninety-six European police were 
charged with assault on Europeans, and 475 with assault on Non- 
Europeans; 329 of them were convicted, compared with seventy-five in 
the period 1946-48. From 1956-58, 511 European policemen were con- 
victed for robbery and other crimes (excluding assault). (Of the total of 
1,024 policemen convicted in the periods 1946-48 and 1956-58, 130 were 
discharged from the force.) (Pretoria News, March 5, 1959.) 

Senator Leslie Rubin (Natives’ Representative) questioned the Minister 
about two constables who were convicted in January on six counts of 
assault—five on Natives and one on a European. One of the constables 
is 18 years 9 months old and has 1 year 11 months’ service. He was re- 
cruited, therefore, at the age of 16 years 10 months. The other, a 23-year-old 
constable, is still in the force. 

Senator Rubin asked: ““Why has he been retained in the police force?” 
The Minister replied: “This is his first and only offence, for which he has 
been sufficiently punished. He is otherwise rendering efficient service.” 
Mr. Swart said that there was no intention of compensating any of the 
victims of the assaults. 

Senator Rubin also asked about a constable who was convicted in Cape 
Town in March for assaulting a prisoner. Mr. Swart stated that the con- 
stable was 20 and that he had had four years’ service. He was recruited, 
therefore, at the age of 16. The constable assaulted a Coloured prisoner in 
the Cape Town Charge Office. 

Asked why the constable is still retained in the force, the Minister 
replied: “Because he is still young and inexperienced and apart from this 
conviction, for which he has been punished, he has rendered satisfactory 
service and has a good record.” 

Senator Rubin’s questions referred mostly to offences committed by 
policemen in March and April this year. They were: A constable found 
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guilty of driving while under the influence of liquor; a detective convicted 
on five counts of assault; a constable convicted under the Immorality Act; 
five constables aged 22, 24, 19, 27 and 21 convicted of housebreaking and 
theft and theft alone and three constables convicted separately of theft. 
Senator Rubin called for a jucidial inquiry into the whole question of 
relations between the police and the public. The Sunday Times (Johannes- 
burg) supported him and added “‘but we doubt whether the Government 
dare risk it. The disclosures might be too shocking.” (May 3, 1959.) 

The Commissioner of Police, Major-General C. I. Rademeyer, and the 
Eastern Province Deputy Commissioner, Colonel J. J. Kruger, have 
warned police against assaults. The latter said he would have “no mercy 
on any member of the force who assaulted any person committed to his 
charge”. 

The Johannesburg Star commented that General Rademeyer and 
others “who campaign against the unseemly behaviour of many of their 
subordinates towards Non-Europeans . . . are up against a force which 
cannot be effectively combated with injunctions or even the threat of 
sanctions. That force is colour prejudice, and as long as it is fanned instead 
of being stamped out in home and school and in Parliament, policemen 
will continue to beat up Native suspects when a superior officer is not 
looking.” 

In Springs (Tvl), Detective Constable Garnet Niekerk Parkin was found 
guilty on five counts of common assault on Africans, and sentenced to two 
months’ hard labour on each count, half of which was suspended for three 
years. An appeal was noted. 

Parkin said it was an everyday occurrence for prisoners to be beaten 
by the police. . . . He had arrested the complainants and taken them to 
the police station in Springs. The Africans were handcuffed and made to 
sit on the floor of a garage in the courtyard. A stick was passed under their 
folded knees and above their wrists which were stretched over their legs. 
When they did not speak they were turned on their sides and beaten over 
their buttocks. They had been beaten by at least ten other people, who had 
agreed that he would be the only White man against whom evidence 
would be given. . . . Parkin told the court that later he had given four 
of the assaulted men 2s. 6d. each to buy beer because he felt sorry for them 
and because they were innocent. He had also given one of the complainants 
bread. . . . The garage doors were open at the time of their assault and 
everybody watched. “The people at the police station would rather go to 
see an assault on a prisoner than get on with other things,” Parkin said. 
(Rand Daily Mail, March 20, 21; Star, March 19, 1959.) 

In Parliament, Senator Leslie Rubin raised a case that has been pro- 
ceeding in Cradock, Cape, following the murder of a White farmer in 
January. The police took into custody a 70-year-old African, Moyisi 
Sikaka, and his wife Angelina. Moyisi died whilst in custody, and at the 
inquest upon him his widow alleged that the police had not only beaten, 
kicked and strangled her whilst she was in custody, but had also beaten 
and kicked her husband, whilst his hands were tied behind his back, shortly 
before his death. 

These allegations of Mrs. Sikaka’s conflicted with a sworn statement 
which she had previously made to the police, in which she disclaimed any 
assault upon her or her husband, and she was consequently arrested for 
perjury as she left the inquest. She claimed that an African constable had 
deliberately misinterpreted her original sworn statement. 

In the course of subsequent legal proceedings her attorney, Mr. Era 
Venter, of Cradock, had occasion to complain in court about the lack of 
co-operation from court officials and the police. 

The Attorney-General and Minister of Justice have refused an applica- 
tion for exhumation of the body. 

The c93e against Mrs. Sikaka will take place on June 3, and private 
citizens are trying to raise funds for her defence. A member of the African 
National Congress, which circulated a pamphlet appealing for funds, was 
arrested, tried and fined £5 for obstructing the police during their investiga- 
tions. Subsequently he and two other men were arrested and charged with 
subornation of perjury. They were allowed bail. (Race Relations News, 
March, 1959.) 

In Queenstown, Cape, a policeman who was alleged to have tied an 
elderly Coloured man between a lorry and a tree and stretched him until 
he screamed was committed for trial on a charge of assault with intent 
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to do grievous bodily harm. The Coloured man died later after being kept 
in police cells for four days. Constable Michael Jacobus Swart and 
Lance-Sergeant Phillip Theunis de Wet Nel were charged on twenty-two 
and six counts respectively. A farmer, Athelstone Henry Verran, was also 
committed for trial on a charge of aiding and abetting. Swart was also 
accused of tying Smit between two police vehicles and stretching him. 
Smit was also beaten and hung. (Rand Daily Mail, March 21, 1959.) 

In East London, Jan Dirkse Labuschagne, a 22-year-old police con- 
stable, was committed for trial on a charge of culpable homicide. The 
charge arose from the death in October of 19-year-old Cornelius van 
Straaten, a Coloured, who died from gunshot wounds suffered when he 
tried to escape after being convicted for the possession of dagga. (Rand Daily 
Mail, April 4, 1959.) 

In a case proceeding in Johannesburg, Adv. Duma Nokwe alleged that 
he had been assaulted by two policemen in November 1958 when his car 
had broken down. Constable J. M. Stoltz denied charges that he and Mills 
hit and kicked Mr. Nokwe after accusing him of driving a stolen car. Mr. 
Nokwe had earlier alleged that the policemen seemed angered at his 
addressing Stoltz as Mr., instead of “Baas”. (Rand Daily Mail, March 1, 
1959.) 

A 5 ft. 3 in. African who was accused of hitting a 6-ft. 180-Ib. police- 
man was acquitted of assault in the Johannesburg Magistrate’s Court. In 
his defence, the African alleged that the policeman, together with three 
other members of the force, had assaulted him. Pictures of the African, 
showing his face swollen and bleeding, appeared on the front page of 
London and Johannesburg newspapers. 

The African National Congress has protested against police actions 
after the police baton-charged a meeting of women at Lady Selborne.' 
Congress said volunteers who had helped to keep order at the meeting 
were victimized. Their names and places of employment were taken and in 
a number of cases they had subsequently been dismissed from their jobs. 
They were also blacklisted at the pass office, which meant they were unable 
to get other jobs under the influx control regulations. 

Mr. H. F. Junod, on behalf of the nine Africans arrested following the 
Lady Selborne meeting, told the Pretoria Magistrate’s Court that after 
more than a month no charge had been formulated. The prosecutor said 
this was partly because the case dockets had been lost. He would supply 
the charge sheet to the defence team, which is led by Mr. A. I. Maisels, 
Q.C. (the eminent advocate leading the Treason Trial defence). (Pretoria 
News, April 25 and March 31, 1959.) 

From July 1957 to July 1958, 287,181 sentenced persons were admitted 
to penal institutions and 146,190 or 50-9 served sentences of less than one 
month. (A drop of -5 per cent on the previous year.) The total number of 
admissions to prisons was 386,933 or 4,525 more than the previous year. 
It meant that 2-7 percent of the population was admitted to prisons during 
the year: 12,131 were European males, 685 European women, 325,899 
Bantu and Coloured males, 45,574 Bantu and Coloured women, 2,503 
Asiatic males and 141 Asiatic women. 

Ninety-three thousand seven hundred and seventy-five strokes were 
given to 18,542 offenders during the year. (Pretoria News, March 31, 1959.) 

Thirty-three Africans were arrested when the lorry in which they were 
travelling to a wedding in Northern Transvaal broke down in Pretoria: 
consequently their passes were not in order. The Magistrate cautioned and 
discharged those who pleaded guilty, but fined eight of the nine who pleaded 
not guilty ten shillings (or seven days’ imprisonment). A fine was imposed 
because the Court wished to express its dissatisfaction that the Natives 
should waste the Court’s time by pleading not guilty, when none of them 
had night passes, said Mr. Basson. 

The Pretoria News commented: “This reason appears odd, to say the 
least. It is surely the offence alone that counts and not the time spent by a 
court in listening to explanations and evidence. That, after all, is what 
courts are for.” (April 22, 1959.) 

Of the 445 African women who were convicted and sentenced in 
Johannesburg for holding or taking part in a procession in October, 442 
won their appeal in the Supreme Court, Pretoria. The judges held that the 
warning to disperse could not be said to have been heard by or to have 
been intelligible to all the women. Three women who were fined £50 or 
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three months had their sentences confirmed. (Rand Daily Mail, April 9, 
1959.) 

Sixteen Africans, two of them women, were sentenced to death in 
Pretoria, for the murder of John Kgolane, a sub-chief, in the village of 
Madibong, Sekukuniland, on May 19, 1958. 

Tribal feuds and uneasiness following the banishment of a paramount 
chief as well as opposition to the Bantu Authorities Act furnished the back- 
ground to the trial, said the judge. (Pretoria News, April 14, 1959.) 


Opposition to the Government 


There have been several signs of growing opposition to the Nationalist 
Government’s policies ranging from the establishment of a co-ordinating 
Committee of thirteen organizations of all races, to the formation of 
Liberal Party branches in the Afrikaner University of Pretoria, and of 
United Party branches in Pretoria and Potchefstroom Universities. 


Organizations Unite in Anti-Government Committee 

The Bishop of Johannesburg, the Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves, has been 
elected chairman of a committee set up to co-ordinate the activities of a 
number of organizations in opposing the Government on certain issues. 
Among the organizations are the Liberal and Labour Parties, the African 
National Congress, Transvaal Indian Congress, Black Sash, Congress of 
Democrats, the Federation of S.A. Women, the S.A. Congress of Trade 
Unions, and the S.A. Coloured People’s Organization. At their first meet- 
ing the committee discussed the raising of wages of lower-income groups, 
the abolition of African representation in Parliament, the creation of 
Bantustans, and university apartheid. A sub-committee will undertake a 
campaign to enlighten the public about the deplorably low wage levels of 
unskilled labourers of all races, the Bishop said. (Johannesburg Sunday 
Times, April 26, 1959.) 

Welcoming this move, the Rand Daily Mail said that such an alliance, 
in the pursuit of ends that are mainly political or politico-economic in 
character, was something the Nationalists had always feared. “It seems to 
be a worthwhile move to overcome the divisive tendencies that have always 
fragmented, and therefore weakened, the liberal standpoint in this 
country.” (April 27, 1959.) 


Economic Boycott Plans 

Ex-Chief Albert Lutuli, president-general of the African National 
Congress, told an all-race meeting of about 1,500 in Cape Town on 
April 26 about the A.N.C.’s plans to boycott goods manufactured by 
Nationalist Party supporters. (The boycott is due to start on June 26.) 
The audience gave the Chief an ovation. Addressing South African and 
foreign newspapermen, Mr. Lutuli later said: “The boycott has been 
called, not because we hate Nationalists as such, but because we hate their 
ways. A boycott is one way of hitting them in the stomach.” He was “aware 
that the African people will have to make sacrifices”. (Pretoria News, 
April 28, 1959.) Two nights later more than 1,000 people of all races 
crowded Rondebosch Town Hall to hear the Chief. 

The daily spending of the African population was recently estimated at 
£1 million and the boycott announcement has caused considerable com- 
ment and criticism in Nationalist and United Party circles. Lists of the 
products are being circulated.’ 

The Rand Daily Mail said it was understood the Government intended 
to wait and see what happened (April 22, 1959) and Die Burger said great 
interest had been aroused in Union political centres by the Southern 


1Tribune (April 24, 1959) published the following list: 
Nationalist products which are exported from South Africa: 


Tinned Fruits, Jams, etc. Cigarettes 
Koo Rembrandt (owning Carreras pro- 
Domingo ducts in Britain) 
ou s Miscellaneous Groceries 
LKB Braganza Te: 
Hugo’ Stee a 
Ty rui 
aren ees Tuna Corporation of Africa Lts. 
Red Robin (Manuf. Fisheries) 
t Wines and Spirits 
Paarl Choice Rembrandt Brandy ‘ 
Gold Reef Richelieu Brandy 
Zyp Products Oudemeester Brandy 
Benedict Alto Rouge Red Wine 
Wolseley Pride Thenniskraal Dry White Wine 
Summit La Residence Sparkling Wine 
Helen MacGregor Grunbergen Stein 





Rhodesian Public Order Amendment Bill, which provides for penalties of 
as much as seven years’ imprisonment for political boycotts and intimida- 
tion. 

In an address to Cape Town University students, Mr. R. Segal (editor 
of Africa South) read from a confidential memorandum that he said had 
been sent by the Transvaal Chamber of Industries to its members. It 
referred to previous boycotts by Non-Europeans and said: “There is 
evidence to show that some companies have felt the effect of these boycotts 
in their sales and general turnover. It is also evident that the Non- 
European population is learning that its purchasing power can be used as a 
weapon in its general political struggle.” This development was of serious 
consequence to the industries concerned, and there was a danger that such 
boycotts increased the bad press overseas “‘and might even lead to over- 
seas boycotts against South African exports, with consequences more 
harmful to South Africa’s economy than might be achieved by local 
boycotts”. 

It conceded that there were precedents of boycott being used in South 
Africa by Europeans, against both Europeans and Non-Europeans. 
(Sunday Times, April 19, 1959.) 

Africa Week Celebrations 

Africa Week was celebrated throughout the Union: in Johannesburg 
there were a series of meetings, the climax being when about 7,000 Africans 
and some Whites and Indians gathered in Alexandra. For the first time, 
tribal dress was worn by two A.N.C. leaders, Advocate Duma Nokwe and 
Mr. O. Tambo (solicitor and deputy president of Congress). There were 
speeches, songs and dancing. The Security Branch were led by their Rand 
chief, Lieutenant-Colonel A. Spengler. 

Mr. Julius Nyerere, president of T.A.N.U., sent a message saying: “We 
will be thinking in particular of our brethren in South and Central Africa, 
who are suffering under the most fiendish régime that this continent has 
ever known in all its long history. Be of good cheer. Africa is becoming 
free. Continue a strictly non-violent struggle. Don’t ever resort to 
violence.” 

In the Cape about 500 people attended a Liberal Party celebration and 
heard a goodwill message sent by Dr. Nkrumah, the Prime Minister of 
Ghana. Addressed to the Liberal Party of South Africa, it said: “I am 
particularly pleased to note the inter-racial character of the celebrations, 
since I am not only opposed to colonialism but abhor racialism in any 
shape or form and therefore support the Non-European races in their 
struggle for racial equality and human dignity. 

“The peace and security of Africa depend upon the respect which 
European minorities in Africa accord to the indigenous African peoples 
and I want to congratulate those Europeans who have the moral courage 
to identify themselves with this cause of racial equality as the true demo- 
crats in South Africa. Only in this way will it be possible to break down the 
distrust against them among certain African nationalists and consolidate 
unity between the progressive forces inside the Union. 

“Tolerance, patience and mutual respect are essential elements in 
bridging present difficulties. 1 am confident that with the ever-increasing 
political awakening among the African peoples reinforced by public 
opinion outside Africa the cause which you champion within the Union 
will ultimately triumph. Unite your forces and hold high your principles 
of non-violence in face of all provocation.” 

A resolution was adopted condemning “the racial tyranny of White 
nationalism” and dedicating itself to “the struggle for a non-racial demo- 
cracy in South Africa”. Another meeting of 350 Africans at Langa was 
dispersed by the police. In Durban 1,000 people of all races jammed the 
Ghandi Hall to hear ex-Chief Lutuli. (Rand Daily Mail, April 20; Star, 
April 15; Pretoria News, April 13, 15; Contract, April 18, 1959.) 


Afrikaner Professors Criticize Nationalist Policy and Propose Alternatives 

Three Afrikaner professors who have become conspicuous for their 
questioning of Government policy, have contributed articles to the 
English-speaking Press, setting out their respective proposals. Another 
professor called for official co-operation with the African National 
Congress. 

Professor L. J. du Plessis is Professor of Law and Politics and Dean 
of the Faculty of Commerce at Potchefstroom University (chief architect 
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of the Nationalists’ draft republican constitution, a leading exponent of 
Christian National Education, the first chairman of Volkskas, chairman 
of Asokor and the Karroo Meat Exchange, a member of both the Dagbreek 
board of directors and board of trustees, former director of Die Transvaler 
and a leading and respected member of the Hervormde Church). He has 
been expelled by the Nationalist Party for severely criticizing the Prime 
Minister, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, and his policies, which “are in conflict with 
the principles of nationalism and are bound to lead the party and South 
Africa to disaster”, principally through failure “to make the so-called 
White South Africa preponderantly White”, to expand nationalism to 
embrace more English-speaking South Africans, and “to admit Non- 
Whites to a nationally diversified share in political sovereignty”, and 
through exposure of South Africa to the ridicule and contempt of all the 
world. (Sunday Times, April 12, 19, 1959.) 

Professor du Plessis’s articles were published in the Cape Times and 
Rand Daily Mail. He condemned the Government Bantustans because they 
would not attain independence, but would always be under European 
control. He advocated a Federal Government in which the various race 
groups and areas would be represented. Among suggestions for the 
development of the African areas were a public corporation with capital 
of £5 million (instead of £500,000 as proposed by Government), and a 
raise in wages. There should also be increased immigration from Western 
Europe. Referring to the Black States of Africa and their desire for recogni- 
tion of their manhood, he said South Africa could not ignore, nor resist, 
the march of African nationalism, so “why not support and even lead it?” 
(Rand Daily Mail, April 7, 27, 1959.) 

Professor P. V. Pistorius, Pretoria University, described South Africa’s 
racial problem as a colonial problem: with mother country and colony 
physically the same. He said the Bantustan plan, however imperfect, was a 
progressive step, but the Government had only scratched the surface until 
it produced a progressive plan for “the Bantu in our midst”: to believe 
this urbanized “community can be dealt with in terms of the Group Areas 
Act, job reservations, economic colour bars and similar rearguard actions, 
borders on insanity”. Professor Pistorius suggested that there should be a 
national convention representative of all races to frame a constitution to 
“comply with the demands of the two legitimate and apparently opposed 
aims—the urge of the Non-Whites to political and economic freedom and 
the desire of the Whites for political and social survival”. He was opposed 
to a federation and suggested a bi-cameral legislature with the qualifica- 
tions for the vote applying equally to all citizens, irrespective of group or 
race. The essence of democracy would be satisfied if the qualifications 
refer equally to all races, “while a system of compulsory education that is 
universally applicable would in time enable all citizens to attain the neces- 
sary educational, economic and other qualifications”. (Pretoria News, 
April 7-11, 1959.) 

Dr. Ben Marais, of Stellenbosch University, said he believed in 
separate development as a broad general principle and in residential 
segregation. But he did not believe it was a panacea by which all racial 
contact or tension could be eliminated. He advocated development at top 
speed of Bantu areas and maximum White immigration. Even if the latter 
spelt danger to the Afrikaans language, the risk must be taken. (Star, 
March 24, 1959.) 

Professor H. J. Coetzee, of Potchefstroom, a leading Nationalist 
intellectual and an executive member of SABRA, attacked Government 
apartheid actions and called for official co-operation with the African 
National Congress. A former Ossewa Brandwag man who was jailed for 
his war-time “Stormjaer” activities, the professor said that there was 
widespread Nationalist dissatisfaction with the manner in which the 
Government was implementing its ideological policies. 

In an interview with the Johannesburg Sunday Times, Professor Coetzee 
said that in implementing its version of apartheid, the Government is 
guilty of: Lack of tact and a disregard for the feelings and wishes of Non- 
Whites; an impractical approach; and placing too much emphasis on 
negative aspects of apartheid—like pass laws, liquor prohibitions and 
discriminatory practices. He advocated “vertical apartheid” ; ““The Africans 


must be told now that they are to be given full political rights in their own’ 


states. But these states cannot take the form of the Bantustans now being 
proposed by the Government”—the Bantustans must be developed and 


expanded. Division of the country must be settled with the co-operation of 
the A.N.C. leaders—men like Lutuli, for whom he had the deepest respect. 
(May 3, 1959.) 


Afrikaner University Students Stirring 

At Pretoria and Potchefstroom Universities, United Party Youth 
Branches have been formed, and at Pretoria a Liberal Party Branch was 
also established, while at the University of Stellenbosch seven members of 
the Students’ Representative Council have resigned. 

These moves are seen by English-language commentators as signs of 
disillusionment with Nationalist policy, particularly in its application of 
University apartheid. (Sunday Express, April 19; Pretoria News, April 22, 
28, 1959.) 

Pan-Africanist Congress 


The forming of a Pan-Africanist Congress at a meeting of 300 Africans 
in Orlando, Johannesburg, was attributed by several English newspapers 
to “nationalism breeding nationalism”; “the counterblast of Black 
nationalism to the forces of extreme White nationalism”. 

The aims of the Congress, which is led by Mr. R. Sobukwe, a lecturer 
in Bantu languages at Witwatersrand University, are: To unite the African 
people on the basis of African nationalism; to fight for the overthrow of 
White domination and the maintenance of the right of self-determination 
for the African people; and to promote the general advance of Africans 
and a Federation of Southern Africa. Telegrams of greeting from Dr. 
Nkrumah and Sekou Touré, President of Guinea, were read. (Rand Daily 
Mail, April 7; Sunday Times, April 5, 1959.) 


J. R. Neame, political correspondent of the Rand Daily Mail, has said 
that because of the political awakening of the African continent many 
South Africans have shown that they are prepared to revise their thoughts 
on race relations. 

This new thinking has gained a fair measure of support throughout the 
Union. It has been responsible for the predominantly White audiences that 
have packed the meetings addressed in the Cape by Chief Lutuli, 
president-general of the A.N.C. 

But Parliament knows little about it. Not one member of the United 
Party or the National Party has made a speech reflecting the new thinking. 
Not one member of these two major political parties has advocated in 
Parliament that Whites and Blacks get together to try to establish some 
means of permanent co-operation. 

He pointed out, however, that not one parliamentary speech had re- 
flected the new thinking. (Rand Daily Mail, May 9, 1959.) 


Bantustan and Bantu Development’ 


In its publicity handout Modern South Africa (April 1959) South 
Africa House, London, describes the “self-government” now being given 
to the Bantu. In a White Paper the Union Government had given “an 
unequivocal assurance of its intention to create self-governing Bantu 
States”, under a Bill which “vests the Bantu Territorial Authorities with 
legislative power and the right to impose taxes in their respective terri- 
tories. They are also empowered to undertake works and to give guidance 
to subordinate Bantu (Regional and Tribal or Community) Authorities. 
The Bill provides further for the appointment to the Bantu States of five 
Commissioners-General, who will form a direct link between the Bantu 
Authorities and the Union Government.” 

The Commissioners-General are to be White; the Directors of the 
Bantu Investment Corporation are to be White; 10 million Africans will 
be based on less than 13 per cent of the land, and the initial capital pro- 
vided for the development (on all projects) of this area is only £500,000.* 

A statement by the secretary for Bantu Administration and Develop- 
ment, Dr. W. W. M. Eiselen, from Optima, was quoted in the handout as 
saying that the way would be paved “for the establishment in due course of 
a co-operative South African system based on the commonwealth concept, 
with the Union Government gradually changing its position from guardian 
and trustee to become instead the senior member of a group of separate 
communities”. Dr. Eiselen’s qualification of this statement in Optima was 
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not quoted. This reads: “The utmost degree of autonomy in administrative 
matters which the Union Parliament is likely to be prepared to concede to 
these areas will stop short of actual surrender of sovereignty by the Euro- 
pean trustee, and there is therefore no prospect of a federal system with 
eventual equality among members taking the place of the South African 
Commonwealth . . . the maintenance of White political supremacy over 
the country as a whole is a sine qua non for racial peace and economic 
prosperity in South Africa.” 

The London Times pointed out: “It is local autonomy and not inde- 
pendence in Bantu areas that is contemplated by the Bill. Responsibility 
for defence, foreign affairs, posts and telegraphs, etc., will remain in the 
hands of the White Central Government.” (March 25, 1959.) 

As for Dr. Eiselen’s quoted claim that “only about one-quarter of the 
Bantu will be able to engage in agriculture. The rest will be absorbed in 
industry in or on the borders of the Territories”, a recent Government 
survey arouses doubt as to how many industries will be sited in the African 
territories. Fifty-seven White towns are listed near Bantustan borders 
“where industrial development and investment can take place through 
White initiative in White areas, but where Bantu families will be able to 
work while still living within the reserves.” (Star, April 14, 1959.) The 
Pretoria News commented: “If this project is ever carried out—and the 
report can do no more than indicate where industries might go if they 
wished—the apparent effect would be to draw the reserve Native more 
firmly than ever into the White economy. The reserves will become, even 
more than they are now, the dormitories for a widespread White industrial 
system.” (April 15, 1959.) 

From 1951-57, under the Government’s apartheid policy, the urban 
African population increased by 42 per cent. (Race Relations News, 
April, 1959.) 


SABRA Conference 


The Government’s Bantustan policy was generally welcomed at the 
Annual Conference of the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs. The 
Sunday Express (April 5, 1959) commented: ““Those who thought that the 
meeting of SABRA would clearly reveal the growth of liberal thought and 
independent spirit among Nationalist intellectuals will have been dis- 
appointed. This year’s Conference was not a lively one nor can it be said to 
have produced any new ideas.”” But “On one important issue SABRA 
has stood its ground firmly. Dr. Geyer, the chairman, announced in his 
opening address that members of the executive are to have regional talks 
with Native leaders as a step towards the national conference which SABRA 
decided to hold last year but later postponed.” This was a hopeful sign. 

During the Conference, the Express reported that eight SABRA 
professors and a Dutch Reformed Church moderator had been “touring 
the country during the past three months, meeting Native leaders in direct 
defiance of Dr. Verwoerd—and the money that made the talks possible 
was put up by two Nationalist M.P.s and a prominent Nationalist sym- 
pathizer”. They included Professor Tomlinson (author of the Tomlinson 
Report), and among the Africans they met were ex-Chief Lutuli and other 
Congress leaders. A meeting with Africanists was held in the Information 
Offices of the American Consulate. 

Mr. Eric Louw, Minister of External Affairs, made a long-awaited 
pronouncement in his address on Government policy in Africa south of the 
Sahara. He said: “‘South Africa has a vested and also a sympathetic interest 
in the continent of which we have for more than 300 years formed a part, 
and in which we have in the course of years built up a commanding 
position. I have only to remind you that the Union of South Africa is today 
the most highly industrialized country in the whole of the African continent 
and occupies a leading position in the spheres of agriculture, mining, 
transport, social progress, scientific research, medicine and education. It 
therefore stands to reason that South Africa is not only interested in the 
rest of the continent, particularly south of the Sahara, but is equally inter- 
ested in the orderly development of those countries.” Leaders of the emer- 
gent African States had stated that South Africa’s traditional policy of 
keeping separate the White and Non-White peoples of the country—which 
was, in fact, a policy of separate development—was an impediment to 
the Union’s genuine desire to be on friendly terms with them. When the 

terms of the new Bill for the progressive granting of self-government to 





the Bantu Territories of the Union became known, it would be realized 
what the policy of separate development really meant, and that it was 
largely in line with what was happening in West and Equatorial Africa. 
(South Africa, April 4, 1959.) 

The Johannesburg Sunday Times special representative said Mr. 
Louw’s twenty-nine-page speech could be boiled down to: “The Black 
me’ are ignorant fellows and would revert easily to savagery if the White 
man were to leave. The Union could be the link between emerging Africa 
and the West, but the new States do not seem to realize this. The leaders 
of the emerging nations are not big enough to overlook the Union's 
traditional discrimination against Black people. The Black States are 
missing a great deal by not pleading for the Union's leadership, and the 
sooner they learn to co-operate the better for them. We in the Union are 
not yet sufficiently mature to be able to bear the thought of one or two 
Black diplomats in the country enjoying the privileges of the White man.” 

In discussion, delegates made these points: “‘It is futile to jeer that the 
Black man is a savage at heart. He is on the way to independence. He will 
get it and probably maintain it. If the Union is to be a link between Africa 
and the West, then it must take its place as an African, and not as a 
European State on the continent and it must show dynamic leadership. 
Black leaders and diplomats cannot be asked to accept local discrimina- 
tion on colour grounds.” (April 5, 1959.) Among those who raised such 
points was Mr. Japie Basson, M.P., whose independent line with regard 
to the abolition of Native Representatives has aroused much speculation. 

Mr. A. M. van Schoor, head of the news service of the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation, who had just returned from a study tour of the 
political situation in Western Germany, also addressed the Conference. 
He said that a few cardinal principles should be added to those of equality, 
justice and mutual understanding. . . . The West should declare its 
recognition and should give material and technical assistance towards 
self-development. The sovereignty of States in their domestic affairs 
should also be recognized and in territories where there is a difference in 
ways of life, race, culture, religion or aspiration, they should accept the 
principle of demarcation or division, and when asked to do so, should 
help to defend the safety and security of all Sovereign States in Africa 
against foreign penetration or undermining from outside. (Pretoria News, 
April 2, 1959.) 

The Star reported that among the 500 delegates were “a handful of 
Natives and Indians” who sat unnoticed in two rows in the body of the 
hall. (April 1, 1959.) 


University ‘‘Apartheid’’: Xhosa College’ 


During the heated debates on University Apartheid (the Extension of 
University Education Bill and the Fort Hare Transfer Bill) in the Assembly, 
the Minister of Bantu Education, Mr. W. A. Maree, gave some of the 
Government’s reasons for setting up tribal colleges: Fort Hare University 
College has been devoting all its attention to training individuals without 
paying any regard to the interests of the community. Furthermore, the 
institution at present has housing facilities which cause Whites and Non- 
Whites to live together on a basis of equality. This would inevitably lead 
Non-Whites to believe apartheid was something which disappeared as soon 
as a certain academic level was reached. It would also give them the futile 
expectation that academic status would enable them to overcome dis- 
crimination. Unless the State took over Fort Hare, it would turn its Non- 
White students into agitators against the country’s racial pattern. 

The students in future would be mainly Xhosa speaking; the basic 
culture would be Xhosa (the dominant tribe in the Eastern Cape); 
and the Xhosa culture would be promoted by Zhosa ways, traditions, and 
feelings being the basis of relations between students; educateti and de- 
veloped Xhosa lecturers would be appointed; research into Xhosa prob- 
lems would be made, etc. 

Fort Hare had retained something of the character of, a church 
institution and just as it was necessary to transfer schools from church 
control to the Bantu Education system, so it was necessary to do this with 
Fort Hare. “The real position today,” the Minister remarked, “‘is that Fort 
Hare is an English University for Non-Whites.” (Rand Daily Mail, April 
23, 1959.) 
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The Pretoria News comment was representative of the English- 
language Press feelings: “Here is an entirely new conception of what 
university education is about. . . . The educated world will read of these 
pious utterances with incredulity and distaste. They will have no difficulty 
in recognizing the true motives: to drive the Native back into his tribal 
twilight and keep him there lest his emergence into the light of the modern 
world threaten the White man’s position. These, then, will not be uni- 
versities at all but institutions for a kind of ‘Brave New World’ conditioning 
of men and women to keep their proper station in life.” (April 23, 1959.) 

An article in Die Burger described the African Teachers’ Training 
College being built in the Transvaal that will evolve into a tribal university : 
there are /apas, rounded sitting-rooms, where African students can sit in 
a circle and make a fire in the middle. Mrs. Margaret Ballinger, M.P. 
(Natives’ Representative), commented: “I am thunderstruck . . . this is 
nothing but back to the kraal with a vengeance.” (Rand Daily Mail, 
April 27, 1959.) 

Protests against university apartheid continued to pour into South 
Africa from all parts of the world. The Bishop of Birmingham on behalf of 
the Birmingham and District Africa Council, wrote to the Pretoria News, 
pointing out that overseas criticism of the Union Government’s action 
was inevitable, for that Government was “challenging the validity of the 
world-wide conception of academic freedom”. (March 17, 1959.) Eighteen 
leading British University professors, all of whom had lectured in South 
Africa in recent years, spoke of an act “fraught with tragic consequences 
to White and Black alike”. They included Sir Cecil Carr, legal adviser to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons from 1943 to 1955; L. C. B. Gower, 
Professor of Commercial Law at the University of London; Sir Lawrence 
Bragg, Professor of Chemistry, Royal Institution; J. A. Lauwerys, Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Education at the Universtiy of London; Dr. D. 
Thomson, Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; Dr. P. H. Wood, 
director of the Institute of Cardiology, London; G. Wilson Knight, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at the University of Leeds; and Dr. R. Platt, 
Professor of Medicine at the University of Manchester. The Scottish 
Liberal Party ; eleven members of the staff of London University ; students’ 
councils in California, Wisconsin, Kansas, New Mexico, Utah, and other 
parts of the U.S.A., in Sweden, Oxford, Glasgow, St. Andrews, London, 
Wales, Scotland, Austria, France, Finland, Poland, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Holland, Norway, Germany, Italy; in Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and the West Indies, sent in their protests. The National Union of South 
African Students said 220 such protests, which included seventy-four from 
church and university leaders, had been received. 

Professor J. H. Bavinck, of the Free University of Amsterdam, who 
was sent to the Union by the Committee of Science and Freedom to 
investigate the restrictions on academic freedom and limitations on 
university autonomy, said that if the Nationalist Government established 
the proposed Bantu ethnic universities yet left the “open” universities free 
to exercise their right to admit students irrespective of their race, world 
opposition to the University Apartheid Bill would disappear. He had 
interviewed a number of Cabinet Ministers, paliticians of all parties and 
university staff. The Minister of Bantu Administration and Development, 
Mr. De Wet Nel, had told him that the compulsory exclusion of Non- 
Whites from all ““White” universities was essential, otherwise Non-Whites 
would prefer to go to the “open” universities. 

The Netherlands Association of Professors and Lecturers had written 
to the South African Government: “In the Netherlands we are always 
inclined to be cautious in our criticism of the South African Government 
because you have specific problems. But in this matter we have a common 
conviction—whatever the goal of your Government might be, it should 
have avoided closing the ‘open’ universities.” 

Professor B. Lamar Johnson; Dean of the Faculty of Higher Education 
at the University of California (L.A.), while in South Africa was ques- 
tioned about university apartheid. He said: ““Without commenting on the 
complex situation facing South Africa, which I am just beginning to under- 
stand, I want to make it clear that I am thankful—on the basis of my 
educational philosophy, my experience with students and other observa- 
tions—that I am teaching at a university admission to which is solely based 
on academic merit, regardless of political beliefs, creed or race.” Ten to 
twelve per cent of the students at the University of California were Negroes. 
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In the past four years, the elected president of the student body had twice 
been a Negro. “This has not been because of race, but because of merit.” 
(Rand Daily Mail, March 2, 18; April 4, 8, 10, 14, 28 and 30, 1959.) 

The Prime Minister, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, commenting on the protests 
and appeals he was receiving from all over the world, said: “All these 
cables go the way of all pernicious things—straight into thé waste-paper 
basket.” 

In South Africa the Star recalled the objections to “the idea of State- 
run colleges for Non-Whites” made by a number of professors from the 
Afrikaans universities of Potchefstroom, Pretoria and Stellenbosch (April 
7, 1959.) At a mass meeting of more than 700 students at Stellenbosch 
University, seventy-three voted against a motion supporting university 
apartheid. Later three senior students said they had been assaulted by a 
self-appointed “vigilante” group for their attitude in opposing the 
Government's Bill. Seven members of the Students’ Representative Council 
resigned on the issue. (Pretoria News, April 14, and Rand Daily Mail, 
April 21, 1959.) 

The Christian Council of South Africa, the National Council of 
Women, and seventy-five members of the Rhodes University academic 
staff added their voices to the protests. 

In St. Mary’s Cathedral, Johannesburg, the Bishop said the Bill was a 
shameful outrage. It was an illusion to imagine that the Non-White 
students who would attend the new “tribal colleges” would receive a 
“separate but equal” education to that which was available to White 
students. “After all, that has been tried for years in the United States and 
has been found sadly wanting.” The Bishop referred to another proposal 
that also aroused strong criticism from the Opposition in Parliament—to 
build the tribal colleges . . . upon a religious foundation, “having a 
positive religious spirit, and possessing a religious character”: under its 
terms “the way will be wide open for excluding from the teaching staffs of 
these colleges all except those who are regarded as safe Christian- 
Nationalists”. (Rand Daily Mail, April 6, 1959.) 

About 200 University of Cape Town students and seventy Black Sash 
women took part in a silent protest outside Parliament which included an 
all-night vigil in the rain during the second reading of the Extension of 
University Education Bill. A public protest meeting in Witwatersrand 
University was addressed by professors from Johannesburg, Cape Town 
and Durban, under the chairmanship of the Hon. R. Feetham, Chancellor 
of the University. Professor T. W. Price (Law, Cape Town) referred to 
the “scandalous” clause which provides for penal sanctions to prevent Non- 
European students from entering White universities, and Professor I. 
Gordon (Medicine, Natal) said it “must surely be one of the most infamous 
clauses ever written into a university charter or statute in the history of 
Western civilization”. On April 16, staff, students and graduates of 
Witwatersrand University assembled to mourn the passing of “one of our 
most cherished privileges”. 

The Government having applied the guillotine to these and other 
controversial Bills affecting Non-Europeans, the detailed and often 
passionate objections by the Opposition were cut short: of more than 
forty amendments only a few could be put and all were rejected. (Sunday 
Times, April 12; Rand Daily Mail, April 3, May 1, 1959.) 


In 1958 the number of Non-European students at “mixed” universities 
were: Cape Town 552, Witwatersrand 258, Natal 592. One thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-four Non-Europeans were enrolled with the University 
of South Africa, which gives most of its tuition by correspondence. A 
Rand Daily Mail reporter. said: “This university expects an increase in its 
African enrolment, as Non-White students are suspicious of the proposed 
new colleges. They think they will be set up for indoctrination more than 
education, and that they will give inferior instruction, whereas in the 
correspondence courses of the University of South Africa they know they 
get the same lectures, compiled by the same lecturers, write the same 
examinations, and pay the same fees as Whites.” (April 22, 1959.) 


Labour and Economic Questions 


ICFTU Leader Deplores Farm Labour Conditions and Flogging 
Mr. C. H. Millard, director of organization, and Mr. P. de Jonge, 
have visited South Africa for the International Confederation of Free 








Trade Unions, which represents about 55 million workers of all races 
throughout the “free world”. They are reporting to their headquarters in 
Brussels on the Industrial Conciliation Bill and its passage through the 
South African Parliament, on the South African T.U.C.’s annual con- 
ference, and on labour conditions. They said the Bill was “a vicious 
instrument of industrial apartheid”, and after listening to the heated 
debates commented: “The rights of labour in South Africa are being 
trampled underfoot ruthlessly.” (This was one of the Bills to which the 
Prime Minister applied the guillotine.) 

Events in South Africa, declared Mr. Millard, were causing “very great 
concern” in international labour circles. ““We have come to South Africa 
to let labour representatives here know that they have friends outside the 
country who are not only willing but able to assist them.” He accused the 
Nationalist Government of a “complete violation” of Convention 87 of 
the International Labour Organization, of which South Africa is a member. 
This convention provides for freedom of association and, according to 
Mr. Millard, it has been adopted “by all civilized countries”. (South Africa 
has not adopted the convention.) 

Whereas other governments were trying to bring their legislation into 
conformity with the ideals of the I.L.O., declared Mr. Millard, South 
Africa was “moving in the opposite direction”. (Rand Daily Mail, April 21, 
and Sunday Times, April 26, 1959.) 

At the T.U.C. Conference Mr. Millard offered the full support of the 
1.C.F.T.U. in the formation of an “effective and forceful democratic trade 
union movement” in South Africa. He referred then to the Minister of 
Justice’s statement that, in 1956and 1957, 76,000 wereconvicted and flogged 
in the juvenile courts, and on behalf of the 55 million members of the 
1.C.F.T.U. he gave a pledge that “the cries of the anguished and the groans 
of those on whom this punishment is inflicted will be heard wherever the 
voice of free men can be heard, and those who cry for mercy will not cry 
in vain”. (Pretoria News, April 28, 1959.) 


Farm Labour 


Mr. Millard also condemned the way in which some Africans were 
“taken in the name of justice and law and threatened with jail sentences 
unless they agreed to work on farms for ninepence a day”. (Manchester 
Guardian, April 29, 1959.) 

One of the farms to which Africans are sent “in the name of justice and 
law” (in this case the Nigel Farm Labour Bureau) belongs to a wealthy 
mealie-producer, Mr. P. J. Potgieter, near Heidelberg. “Charges of 
atrocious treatment of Africans” on that farm were reported by the 
London Daily Telegraph. They were made in a court affidavit in a habeas 
corpus petition before the Johannesburg Supreme Court. The petitioner, 
Dorkas Sadika, wife of an African, James Sadika, said her husband dis- 
appeared and it was only after repeated inquiries she heard that he was 
working on the farm of Mr. Potgieter, the respondent. She learned that he 
had been sent there after arrest on an issue regarding his pass about which 
he had neither been charged nor prosecuted. Robert Ncube, an African, 
said in an affidavit that he worked on Mr. Potgieter’s farm for nine months. 
When he left James Sadika was working on the farm with wounds in the 
head from beatings he had received after trying to escape. “I would rather 
spend a year in jail than a month on Potgieter’s farm,” Ncube said. The 
workers, about fifty in number, were locked in a room at night and had 
to sleep on a cement floor. There was no light and the room teemed with 
vermin. 

Ncube described the beating of himself and others in the presence of 
Mr. Potgieter, who sometimes took part, as did his married son, Pieter. 
He saw one “boss boy” Tumela beat one of the workers, who bled profusely 
and died. He was given the body to bury the next day. 

There were other graves at the burial place, Ncube added. No doctor 
or police officer came to the place a month later when he saw a worker die 
in the field. The workers were regularly beaten with knobkerries by “boss 
boys” while Mr. Potgieter shouted for them to work “faster, faster’. 

Another African, George Dube, said he saw a man named “Jon” 
beaten at work with a knobkerrie and later saw that he was dead. He 
carried the body to a trailer, which took it to the “prison” room. He was 
given a hammer and nails to make the coffin. 

In a replying affidavit Potgieter denied all the allegations of murder and 





assault and declared that James Sadika was on the farm of his own free 
will. (April 30, 1959.) 

When a Joharinesburg attorney, accompanied by a member of the staff 
of the Deputy Sheriff, had gone to the farm and asked to see Sadika, they 
were told by Potgieter and a son that there had been about eighty escapes 
in the last few months. It was not known whether Sadika was one who had 
escaped, and so it was not known whether he was on the farm. 

But Sadika was duly produced, and is now back at his home, from 
which he had been missing since last October. 

On May 2, the police, accompanied by the attorney and the African 
deponents, exhumed a body which was in a rough coffin buried among a 
number of graves on the farm. (Sunday Times, May 3, 1959.) 


Industrialists’ and Trade Unionists’ Continued Dissatisfaction 

The S.A.T.U.C., the Federated Chamber of Industries and the Associa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce each continued to express dissatisfaction 
with the Government’s labour policy. The Government, by siting 
industries near the Reserves, is cutting costs through the much lower 
wages of African workers there and this causes unemployment in the 
Transvaal. The white garment workers on the Rand, especially in Ger- 
miston, have been seriously hit by unemployment, and were reported to be 
angrily criticizing the Minister of Labour, but the Germiston workers were 
“completely satisfied” when the Minister, Senator Jan de Klerk, assured 
them that they would be protected by his policy of subsidization and job 
reservation for White workers. 

According to Mr. Alex Hepple, leader of the Labour Party, the 
Industrial Conciliation Amendment Bill provides that employers can be 
prohibited from replacing one race of workers by another and from reduc- 
ing the percentage of workers of any race; they can be compelled to em- 
ploy a specific number or specific percentage of workers of a specific race. 
An Industrial Tribunal can also specify the extent to which job reservation 
should be applied to any industry, trade or occupation or class of work. 
There can be no challenge in the Courts. 

Mr. R. N. Harvey, vice-chairman of the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce Executive, said: “The principle of job reservation is morally 
wrong and economically indefensible. The amendments that the Minister 
proposes will injure the economic structure of the country.” 

Commenting on the parliamentary debates on job reservation Mr. 
Charles Marx, president of the Federated Chamber of Industries, stated 
that he was sadly disappointed at the “cavalier treatment” they had re- 
ceived in respect of their submissions to the Government. “At no stage 
during the parliamentary debate has a single Government spokesman 
advanced any concrete argument why our submissions should not be 
accepted.” (Sunday Times, April 5; Rand Daily Mail, April 27, 28, and 
March 18; Pretoria News, April 24, 1959.) 


Appeal for Stevedores 


Mr. Alan Paton, the author and Liberal Party president, Professor Leo 
Kuper and others have urged members of the British trade union move- 
ment to take “positive action” because of the sacking of 3,000 Durban 
Native stevedores after two strikes. This could lead to British stevedores 
refusing to work ships trading with South Africa. 

They warn that, unless stevedores’ conditions, improve, serious trouble 
is bound to recur. Their memorandum alleges grievances among steve- 
dores because: 

Their wages are “inhumanly low”. They are compelled to work over- 
time, and this makes their working day long and leaves them exhausted. 
They are paid no accident benefits if they are hurt in working hours. 
(Johannesburg Sunday Times, April 26, 1959.) 


General 


European garage owners are becoming increasingly worried about what 
they believe to be unfair price competition by Government-trained 
African mechanics in certain “All-Black” areas. They allege they are losing 
the trade of White car owners, who are now sending their vehicles for 
repairs to African areas outside cities and towns where qualified Non- 
European mechanics are doing “first-class jobs” at half the normal price. 
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. - Several training centres for African tradesmen have been established 
in the Union by the Department of Bantu Education, and hundreds of 
Black journeymen are being turned out each year. (Rand Daily Mail, 
March 14, 1959.) 

Industry is deeply concerned over Native labour regulations, gazetted 
recently, which will add greatly to the administrative burdens of manu- 
facturers and deprive their workers of several privileges they formerly 
enjoyed. The new regulations forbid employers to conduct a savings fund 
scheme or remittance agency on behalf of their Native workers except with 
the written consent of the authorities. (Star, March 6, 1959.) 

In 1957 there were fifty-nine gold mines in operation in South Africa. 
Africans working on the mines took back to Portuguese East Africa 
£19,600,000, to the Transkei £19,000,000, to Basutoland £540,000, to 


Bechuanaland £45,000, and to Northern Rhodesia £190,000. (Rand Daily 
Mail, April 3, 1959.) 


Treason Trial: 


The Pretoria News reported the “sensational development” on April 20 
when the special court quashed the indictment against sixty-one accused 
who it was generally thought were appearing for a formal remand. 

Mr. I. A. Maisels, Q.C., leader of the defence team, said it appeared 
that the present indictment was framed without any regard to previous 
orders of the court on two earlier indictments. 

The leader of the prosecution, Mr. Oswald Pirow, Q.C., said in the 
main that as a postponement was expected the Crown did not include in 
the indictment the details required by the defence. 

Mr. Justice Rumpff, presiding, said it was essential for the accused to 
know how they were alleged to have entered the agreement to join a con- 
spiracy, “in order that they may be able to prepare for their trial. It is 
clear from the judgement of this court that an indictment in the form of 
the present one is in our view defective.” 

On April 29 the Crown made an application to the special court on a 
point of law for an appeal against the judgement quashing the indictment. 
The court reserved judgement. 

Meanwhile the first trial, at which thirty accused are appearing on a 
charge of high treason, was postponed from May 18 to August 3, by agree- 
ment between the Crown and the Defence. (Pretoria News, April 20, and 
The Times, April 30, 1959.) 

And so of the 156 people originally committed for trial after the pre- 
paratory examination two years ago, only thirty remain facing charges of 
treason. The Attorney-General’s office has not been prepared to say 
whether the sixty-one Treason Trial No. 2 suspects would be re-indicted. 
(Rand Daily Mail, April 21, 1959.) 

The New Statesman and Nation commented: ‘To the outside world the 
Nationalists would appear to be making themselves ridiculous by their 
persistence in pursuing this treason charge despite the rejections by the 
courts. This is not how it appears within South Africa, however. What the 
rest of the world does not realize is that the Nationalists live in their own 
small closed community, quite impervious to the taunts of outsiders. They 
will never be diverted by fear of ridicule.” (April 25, 1959.) 

The African National Congress called upon people to protest against 
the persecution of the accused. The charges should be dropped. (New Age, 
April 23, 1959.) 

During the budget debate in Parliament, Mr. L. B. Lee-Warden 
(Natives’ Representative, Cape Western), who was one of the ninety-one 
people released after the preliminary investigation, said one of the best 
ways of saving Government expenditure would be to stop the treason 
trial. The Minister of Justice had refused to give figures to Parliament, but 
he himself had seen figures which he believed to be accurate and which 
showed that £1,250,000 had been spent on the trial so far. Vast sums, he 
believed, had been paid to senior counsel and one senior counsel, he 
understood, had received £35,000 for his brief and a retainer of £1,000 a 
month. 

Apart from the cost to the State there was the cost to the accused 
persons and the indeterminable cost in broken family lives and broken 
homes which the trial had caused. (Star, April 14, 1959.) 

The Trustees of the Treason Trials Defence Fund, the Bishop of 
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Johannesburg, Dr. Ellen Hellmann, Judge F. A. W. Lucas and Mr. Alan 
Paton, and representatives from the Cape Town, Kimberley, Pretoria, 
Durban and Pietermaritzburg committees, and some of the accused, met 
in Johannesburg on March 6. 

Professor Z. K. Matthews (who was among the sixty-one—see above) 
on behalf of all the accused, thanked those who had sponsored and 
managed the Fund. They could never, he said, thank sufficiently those 
who had created the Fund, not for the financial aid alone, but especially 
for the confidence in the accused and the determination to see fair play 
done, which the formation of the Fund stood for. He wished to say thank 
you from the bottom of his heart. 

Mr. A. Hepple, chairman of the Managing Committee, recalled that 
the Fund had been instituted a week after the first arrests had been made 
and was sponsored by twenty-seven prominent South Africans. At that 
time the sponsors were thinking of a target of £10,000 for the Fund and of 
a trial lasting a year. The trial had now gone on for over two years and was 
hardly in its stride. According to the audited accounts, as at January 
31, 1959, a total of £93,391 had been raised (of which approximately half 
had been collected locally and half overseas). This was nine times more 
than the original target, but still much short of the needs. The total expendi- 
ture had been £83,661, the main items being: 


£ 
Legal expenses 60,000 
Welfare 16,700 
Transport 3,100 
Administration 3,100 
Fund-raising expenses 780 


(Transport is an expense incurred in paying the fares of the accused to and 
from their homes in distant parts of the Union during the longer adjourn- 
ments.) This left a balance in hand of £9,700. 

Mr. Hepple said these somewhat global figures become more intelligible 
when it is pointed out that, in the course of the first twenty-five months of 
a trial of this magnitude, the legal expenses have amounted to no more 
than £400 for each of the 156 accused; and the total expenditure is about 
£550 on each person. 

A survey of the serious welfare problems caused by the trial showed 
that at least half of the African accused and slightly less than half of the 
Indian and Coloured accused lost their jobs because of the trial. Thirty-six 
of the accused were unemployed, thirty-o.e of them Africans, one Euro- 
pean, two Indians and two Coloured. Moreover, practically all the 
accused had suffered heavy loss of earnings. (Treason Trial Bulletin, April 
1959.) 

The demands on the Fund will continue, both for the defence and 
welfare of the thirty accused whose appeal does not come up until 
August and for the rehabilitation of many of the sixty-one. 

The death of one of the Fund’s trustees, the Hon. F. A. W. Lucas, was 
widely regretted in South Africa. He was an active worker for the Fund. 
Both as a judge of the Supreme Court of South Africa, and after his retire- 
ment, he was fearless in defending individual liberties and in condemning 
injustice. When the Prime Minister and the Minister of Justice recently 
warned Mr. A. van der Sandt Cent Livres and other former judges to keep 
out of politics, Mr. Lucas said this was impertinence: “It will be a sad day 
for South Africa if some of its ablest citizens should be condemned to the 
role of gagged spectators in national affairs. As a citizen of the country, 
it is an ex-judge’s right, his privilege and his duty to speak out.” (Rand 
Daily Mail, March 19, 1959.) 


Effects of Nationalist Policies 
Group Areas 
Three thousand Africans refused to heed a South African Government 
warning to leave the farms they have occupied since 1896 in a Middel- 
burg area which has been declared “All-White”. At a meeting presided 
over by the Middelburg magistrate and attended by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs and by African leaders, they were offered com- 


_ pensation of £68,233 for the title-deeds of their farms, and accommodation 


on farms of similar value in a Native Trust area. 
A legal representative for the Africans said they were not prepared to 
accept compensation nor to co-operate with the Government in any way. 
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They did not want to move from the homes they had known all their lives. 
The magistrate said he was sorry they had made this decision, as the only 
alternative now left to the Government was to proceed with the expro- 
priation of the farms. (Manchester Guardian, April 23, 1959.) 

Golden City Post reported a sale of property in Rustenburg, belonging 
to an Indian, in what was declared a White area. It had “a municipal 
valuation of £11,200” and “was sold for the paltry sum of £1,450... . 
One of the strangest facts in a very strange chain of events is that Mr. 
Omarjee Moosa Ebrahim, who owned and occupied the property, did not 
get a penny from the transaction. Since 1957, when the property was 
expropriated under the Group Areas Act and declared a White area, he 
has spent more than £4,000 in legal costs in an attempt to save his land and 
buildings. He has even been prosecuted and fined £10 for living in his own 
home. 

“Most recent move in his long court battle was his application, brought 
in the name of the holding company, Adbro Investments (Pty) Ltd., in the 
Pretoria Supreme Court to set aside the sale. Dismissing the case with 
costs, Mr. Justice Williamson commented when the company’s attorney 
pointed out that the sale price was ridiculous: ‘That is by no means an 
overstatement.’ (April 19, 1959.) 

The first Indian to get a freehold title deed in an area laid out by the 
Group Areas Development Board was presented with the document at a 
small formal function arranged by the Board in Pretoria in the presence of 
Press and newsreel representatives and State Information Office officials. 
. . . Tea and cakes were provided. . . . A Board official said that the 
occasion was an historic one and it was therefore decided to mark it by 
holding this ceremony. The Indian, Mr. Thomas, said it was an honour and 
a pleasure to become owner of the first erf at Lenasia after the conditions 
in which he had lived for the past thirty-four years. (Pretoria News, 
April 18, 1959.) 

A letter to the Pretoria News raised the case of Africans being evicted 
from an area proclaimed for Whites, before any alternative accommoda- 
tion was provided: “A family with eight children, including a married 
daughter with two babies, giving up their house in the proclaimed area 
here, has to rent an empty site and is provided with some sheets of corru- 
gated iron and told to construct a shelter to live in for at least five months, 
when it is hoped, but not promised, that a house will be available for them. 
Only one room can be made in this way, in which everyone must live and 
sleep and everything be done. Some of the furniture has to be left outside. 
There are very many such cases that I have heard of, and it seems to me a 
very unnecessary hardship on these respectable families. Why could they 
not be left in their own homes until other houses were actually available 
for them? Why set the deadline for eviction months earlier than the date 
at which houses are likely to be available for all? Why not evict gradually 
as houses become available? Why not stop evictions now at any rate until 
the winter is over ?” (April 20, 1959.) 

As a result of intervention by two Anglican Mission workers, Miss 
Hannah Stanton and Miss Winifred L. Furnell, the Pretoria News gave a 
special report on the plight of about 100 African squatters who had been 
thus turned out, in mid-winter, by the authorities. It said Government red 
tape was to blame, as “the Government-operated national housing scheme 
will not supply money to local authorities until the Natives who will be the 
tenants are actually on the site”. (May 1, 1959.) 

The Bishop of Pretoria, the Rt. Rev. Selby Taylor, criticized the evic- 
tion. The chief information officer of the Department of Bantu Adminis- 
tration, Mr. C. W. Prinsloo, said in an interview that the colossal task of 
rehousing African squatters throughout the Union necessitated a certain 
amount of hardship. He said it was the Department’s policy to have 
tenants on the sites before houses were actually erected, in order not to have 
a large number of houses standing empty. (Rand Daily Mail, May 7, 
1959.) 

A Pretoria City Councillor accused the Department of Bantu Ad- 
ministration of maladministration and bungling which, he said, had led to 
the eviction before alternative housing was available. It was stated that the 
municipal scheme to build 1,000 houses at the new location would be on 
the agenda of the National Housing Commission meeting on May 26. 
The plans were held up by a hitch resulting from the absence of an official 
on leave. (Pretoria News, May 5, 1959.) 





African Schoolchildren Hungry - 

Mr. L. J. B. Alexander, chairman of the Home and School Council, 
pointed out in Johannesburg that many children go to school under- 
nourished or actually hungry, and this must be bad both for them and the 
schools. The Rand Daily Mail reminded its readers that “the Administra- 
tion has reduced the allowance for school meals for White children from 
6d. to 3d. a day, and it has stopped feeding African children altogether. 
. . . This means that the children who are most in need get nothing at 
all.” According to a 1951 report more than half of the African children 
at school are undernourished. “Apart from considerations of humanity 
(which should override all others) how does this look against Nationalist 
boasts of what the Nationalist Government does for the Africans?” 
(April 18, 1959.) 


Closing of African Rural School 


To close a rural Native school all that Europeans need to do is to call 
a meeting of objectors, promise the department to build a school else- 
where—in a “less objectionable’ spot—and then not carry out their 
promise, according to an Inspector of Bantu Education who was inter- 
viewed by Mr. Ralph Nicholson of the Johannesburg Sunday Express. 
This had happened near Vereeniging when more than 270 Native children 
were told that their school would be closed permanently and the teachers 
were sacked—although it was a Government-registered school. 

The school was in a White area and neighbours objected to it. So they 
called a protest meeting and promised the department to build a school 
elsewhere. The school was closed and then the objectors dropped their 
plan to provide another school. The inspector said there was nothing he 
could do “until plot-holders come forward with a donation of land and 
buildings”. He was negotiating with some farmers nearby to get another 
school started. 


Churches for Africans Threatened 


The Pretoria Non-European Affairs Committee has recommended that 
two churches (Dutch Reformed and Congregational) which hold services 
for Africans in the European areas be refused permission to continue under 
the “church clause”. On behalf of the former church Mr. Etienne Louw 
told the City Council he was bitterly disappointed to see the recom- 
mendation. The Natives who attended these services had a legal right to 
live in the White areas. They were there for the convenience of European 
employers and the Europeans had a duty to provide them with amenities, 
the most important of which was the opportunity to practise Christian 
religion. 

In the other case, thirty-one Whites in a block of flats had protested 
because there was disturbing noise when about eighty Natives gathered on 
the pavement while waiting for the hall to open. A sub-committee which 
investigated the complaint found that the meetings were not religious, but 
actually a social or recreational club for Natives. 

These meetings had been held for twenty-two years. 

After heated debate in the Council the matter was referred back. 
(Pretoria News, March 27, 1959.) 


Community of the Resurrection Forced to Leave Orlando 


After twenty years, during which they were in charge of four churches 
and ran several primary schools for African children before legislation 
brought this to an end, a virtual “move or else” Government directive has 
forced the Community of the Resurrection to withdraw from Orlando 
African township. 

“It was made quite clear to us,” said a member of the Community, 
“that our property would be expropriated as long as we continued to house 
European and Non-European under the same roof. As it is a principle of 
any religious order to exercise no colour discrimination within the Com- 
munity, we were given Hobson’s choice.” On the advice of their Bishop 
the Community itself withdrew and the African parish priests have re- 
placed them. (Rand Daily Mail, April 3, 1959.) 


Deportations and Passport Refusals 

Miss Jenny Joseph, 26-year-old English journalist, poet and teacher, 
received a letter, while on holiday in Salisbury from Johannesburg, telling 
her that if she went back to the Union she would be treated as a prohibited 
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immigrant. No explicit reasons were given. She had taught English in the 
Central Indian High School in Johannesburg. (Rhodesian Sunday Mail, 
April 5, 1959.) 

Mrs. Hazel Wehler, another Englishwoman who taught at the same 
school, and who was deported from the Union in 1958, went to Ghana, 
where she married Mr. Alfred Hutchinson, African teacher, writer and 
Treason Trial suspect, who left the Union secretly at the end of 1958. 
(Sunday Times, April 12, 1959.) 

Mr. Peter Legene, well-known African leader and businessman, after 
living in Johannesburg for twenty years and serving with South African 
forces in the war, was declared an illegal foreigner in the Johannesburg 
Native Commissioner’s Court after a protracted legal dispute lasting 
six months. Mr. Legene is chairman of the Joint Advisory Boards, and 
Jabavu residents, who have subscribed to his legal expenses, have ap- 
pealed against his threatened deportation to Basutoland. (Golden City 
Post, April 26, 1959.) He was subsequently deported. 

The South African Society of Journalists protested to the Minister of 
the Interior, Mr. J. F. Naude, about the refusal of passports to journalists 
who are “‘in the legal pursuance of their duties”. This follows the refusal of 
passports to journalists who wished to report proceedings at the All- 
African People’s Congress in Accra. (Rand Daily Mail, April 6, 1959.) 

A student at the University of the Witwatersrand, who attended a brains 
trust in Johannesburg on the “White problem”’, was later told by a member 
of the Security Branch that if he ever required a passport he “would not 
be able to get it”, according to an affidavit signed by the student, and issued 
by the National Union of South African Students. (Rand Daily Mail, 
April 15, 1959.) 


Bertrand Russell Book Banned 


The Bishop of Johannesburg was among the speakers at a meeting 
which protested against the Government’s banning of Lord Russell’s 
book, Why I Am Not a Christian. 

The book, which had been on sale in the Union for five months, was 
banned because of its “anti-Christian and Godless content”. Die Burger 
said it was stated that the book was in conflict with the Christian “prin- 
ciples” “which are upheld in South Africa’’. (April 16, 1959.) 


Boys’ Clubs 

Apartheid has been imposed on the Transvaal Association of Non- 
European Boys’ Clubs. The association, which controls 105 clubs, has been 
told by Johannesburg’s Non-European Affairs Department that it must 
ban all Whites from its committees or lose all its municipal grants. The 
executive committee of the association has eight White members and ten 


Africans. The chairman and management committee are Africans. (Star, 
April 16, 1959.) 


Beer Halls 


The Government has decreed that on June 16 the four African beer 
halls in Johannesburg will close. This means that 100,000 Africans who 
live in the White part of Johannesburg will.be without beer. (Rand Daily 
Mail, April 20, 1959.) 


Sport and the Arts 


Dr. Joost de Blank, Anglican Archbishop of Cape Town, is president 
of the Campaign against Racial Discrimination in Sport. The vice- 
presidents are three British Members of Parliament, Mr. Ted Leather 
(Conservative), Mr. Donald Wade (Liberal), and Mr. Fenner Brockway 
(Labour). Chairman of the committee is Professor A. J. Ayer, Professor of 
Philosophy at London University. (Rhodesia Herald, April 10, 1959.) 

The Casnpaign sent a memorandum to member-countries of the 
International Olympics Committee setting out the position of sportsmen 
in South Africa and Rhodesia. The Campaign has also called on the I.0.C. 
to take steps to implement its “fundamental principle” which forbids 
discrimination in sport on grounds of race, religion or politics and urging 
it to permit only those national teams which comply with the charter to 
take part in the 1960 Olympic Games. 

The Brazilian soccer team that was due to play in South Africa, en route 
to Portuguese East Africa, cancelled the matches in obedience to a cable 
from President Kutibschek of Brazil, sent because the Brazilian Govern- 


ment could not co-operate with the colour bar. The Manchester Guardian 
correspondent said this emphasized South Africa’s increasing isolation in 
the sphere of international sport. (April 15, 1959.) 

Exclusion of Maoris from the New Zealand Rugby team to tour South 
Africa was called a “glaring instance of racial discrimination” by the 
Canterbury Council of Civil Liberties. 

The Rev. Alan Brash, secretary of the New Zealand National Council 
of Churches, said: “That a closed group like the New Zealand Rugby 
Union can commit New Zealanders as a whole to such acts is an intoler- 
able denial of the civil liberties of all peoples in New Zealand.” Protests 
had been made by two tribal groups on behalf of the Maori people—“and 
a whole string of Protestant churches has been amazingly unanimous in 
protesting”, Mr. Brash said. (Rand Daily Mail, May 2, 1959.) 

The first sports stadium for Africans on the Rand was opened by the 
Minister of Bantu Administration and Development, Mr. Daan de Wet 
Nel. It is at Orlando and cost £37,000. Johannesburg businessmen con- 
tributed £15,000. 

The five members of the South African Table Tennis team, C. M. Peer 
(captain), A. Valjee, P. R. Mandan, M. G. H. Moola and Dennis Groene- 
wald, all of whom represented South Africa in the last World Champion- 
ships at Stockholm in 1957, were re-elected to participate in this year’s 
championships in Germany. But just before they were due to leave by 
plane, their passports were withdrawn by the Department of the Interior, 
with no reasons given. They are all Non-White. (Contact, April 4, 1959.) 

An Indian golfer from Natal with a plus 2 handicap, Mr. Papwa, has 
entered for the British Open Championship. His firm is financing the trip. 
(Sunday Express, April 26, 1959.) 


Assessing the achievement of King Kong, the all-African musical, 
after its six weeks’ run in Johannesburg when about 40,000 people of all 
races saw the show (and some Whites queued from 4 a.m. for eight hours 
to get tickets), Father Martin Jarrett-Kerr, C.R., said “the real encourage- 
ment for the future was that all were agreed that, whatever the incidental 
weaknesses, the vitality, the colour and vigour, the humour and pathos, 
the frustrations and the superb satire and mimicry, of township life, trans- 
ferred bodily and with great imagination upon the stage, have given the 
South African theatre something which it has never known before’’. He 
pointed out that in any other country in the world King Kong, with the 
demand it has created, would have run at one theatre for six months at 
least. (Star, March 18, 1959.) 

It has been reported that the musical will be produced in New York and 
London, by Jack Hylton. Harry Belafonte is tipped to play King Kong. 

The Rand Daily Mail reported that overseas actors, variety artists and 
musicians who want to come to South Africa hoping to perform for Non- 
White audiences, may find their entry made difficult for them by the 
immigration authorities. An American choir, the Westminster Singers, 
gave their first concert in an African township. After that the Special 
Branch compiled a dossier on their movements, complete with photo- 
graphs showing them with members of their audiences. “The reason for 
this new vigilance is that the Department of the Interior has been angered 
by the number of performances given in the Non-White townships. 
Accordingly, officials have frankly told impresarios and agents that they 
take a poor view of artists who come to play to African audiences. Their 
policy is now to discourage such visits. They do it by delaying the granting 
of entry visas until they make sure that there are to be no ‘visits to the 
townships’ (artists have been kept waiting for weeks longer than is 
normally necessary) and by instructing the Special Branch to advise 
visitors when they get here to keep away from Non-Whites. A painter who 
had been in the country for.some time was recently questioned by the police 
about his African studies and warned not to go to the Non-White districts 
in search of subject. . . .” 

A Johannesburg theatre manager commented that any attempt by the 
Department to discourage visiting artists from performing before African 
audiences would result in South Africa becoming artistically isolated. “The 
arrangement with Equity, the powerful actors’ organization in England, is 
that performances are given to Non-White audiences. This is a compromise 
between their attitude of no racial discrimination and our obedience to the 
laws of the country,” he said. “If this compromise is endangered, it could 
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result in Equity banning its members from performing in South Africa.” 
(March 23, 24, 1959.) 


Ku Klux Klan 


In the course of several weeks a number of cases have occurred in the 
Cape of the ransacking of four African labour organization offices and of 
abusive and threatening telephone calls to White Liberals, by men claiming 
to represent the Ku Klux Klan. The damage done in the offices was 
estimated at over £800. A man who was caught in the act of telephoning 
the Cape Times, claiming he was the Klan’s “imperial wizard”, was 
questioned by the police. (Pretoria News, April 25, 27 and 29, 1959.) 


The World Looks at South Africa 


At the Carnegie Hall rally in New York on African Freedom Day, the 
Governor of the State of Michigan, Mr. G. Mennen Williams, said that the 
United States should “vigorously oppose the policy of apartheid in South 
Africa” and should, acting in the United Nations, work to bring about a 
reversal of that policy by “whatever means can sensibly be applied”. He 
proposed that the United States should declare its “full recognition” of 
the principle of African majority rule; initiate through the United Nations 
an economic aid programme of as much as $15,000 million a year; exert 
leadership against the policy of apartheid or “racialism in any form”’. 

Mr. Tom Mboya told a Press conference in Washington that the 
independent nations of Africa were considering economic sanctions 
against the Union of South Africa because of its segregation policy. They 
would call on other countries to join. He also said the independent nations 
of Africa would eventually bring the situation in South Africa before the 
United Nations. “If the United States came out to influence the situation 
in South Africa, we feel sure it would be a success.”” The Johannesburg 
Star commented that the attitudes and actions of the South African 
Government had cleared the way for the Mboyas and others to do their 
work of denigrating South Africa only too successfully, in spite of the 
thousands of pounds spent on official counter-propaganda. (April 15, 
1959; Pretoria News, April 14, 1959.) 

Mr. W. Friendly, the managing editor of the Washington Post, after a 
two-month tour of Africa, said the Union has “the most tyrannical 
political system masquerading as a democracy this side of the Iron 
Curtain”. The Johannesburg Sunday Express commented that Mr. 
Friendly “was at his shrewdest, however, when he wrote ‘On paper the 
discrimination runs only against Non-White. But, freedom being indi- 
visible, the White man begins to find his action constricted, too.’” (March 
29, 1959.) 

Dr. Hodding Carter, Mississippi editor and publisher and winner of a 
Pulitzer Prize, told a meeting of the South African Institute of Race 
Relations in Johannesburg that the ability of the individual to think for 
himself had virtually disappeared among the Whites of America’s Deep 
South because of the integration question. A similar demand for uniformity 
was apparent among Whites in South Africa. (Rand Daily Mail, April 22, 
1959.) 

Dr. Edwin S. Munger, Professor of Geography from Chicago Uni- 
versity, who in 1958 married one of the staff of the South African Embassy 
in Washington, has published an analysis of the official list of persons 
“named” as Communists since the act to suppress Communism was passed 
in 1950. The Johannesburg Sunday Times said: “Dr. Munger was evidently 
privileged to examine this secret list, although on March 6, Mr. Swart, 
Minister of Justice, told the House of Assembly that no one who is outside 
the public service has access to the list.’’ The report discloses that, of the 
600 persons “named” as Communists, 235 were Europeans, 256 were 
Natives, sixty-seven Coloured and forty Indians. Of the Europeans, fifteen 
were trade union officials. There were seventy-four women, of whom half 
were described as housewives. 

Discussing whether there was contact between South African Com- 
munists and Moscow, Dr. Munger says: “It is possible to slip aboard a 
Russian tanker or Antarctic whaler in Durban or Cape Town. I have 
watched people going aboard and can only speculate whether they all came 
off before sailing.” He says that secret meetings were held in the Russian 
Consulate in Pretoria before it was closed in 1956. (March 22, 1959.) 
Dr. Munger now lives in Stellenbosch. 





Professor D. V. Cowen, Dean of Law Faculty at the University of 
Cape Town, said in an address to the University of Chicago Law School 
that South Africa’s problem would be solved only by complete integration 
of Whites, Blacks and Asians. “At the root of African unrest and tension 
lies the absence, sometimes the deliberate denial, of basic human freedoms 
and rights. The only acceptable course open to areas with White and Black 
populations is integration and non-racial democracy. Difficult as this 
may be, it offers the only real hope for peaceful settlement.” (Pretoria 
News, March 19, 1959.) 

Countess Freya von Moltke, on a lecture tour sponsored by an inter- 
party organization supported by the German Foreign Office to explain the 
Berlin situation, said that the liberalism of Europe cannot be applied in 
South Africa as a solution to the racial problem. The solution would have 
to come gradually. The Countess lived in the Union from 1947-55. 
(Pretoria News, March 19, 1959.) 

At the International Congress for Cultural Freedom in Tunis, Dr. E. G. 
Malherbe, rector of the University of Natal, and Professor J. H. Bavinck, 
professor at the Faculty of Theology of Amsterdam, criticized apartheid. 
Dr. Malherbe particularly censured Bantu education and university apar- 
theid, and Dr. Bavinck, who had just returned from his visit to the Union, 
said: “‘Nothing in the Christian tradition permits justification of racial 
prejudice.” (Johannesburg Star, April 15, 1959.) 

Lord Brand, one of the “Milner Kindergarten” who helped to frame 
the Union of South Africa, after revisiting the country, wrote two articles 
for the London Times in the course of which he said: “Everything that 
one hoped for . . . in the way of a broad civilizing policy and one leading 
to full co-operation between the Dutch and the English-speaking South 
Africans as well as between Black and White has disappeared. The main 
cause seems to be a passionate desire for domination on the part of the 
Afrikaans-speaking people.” 

Lord Brand asked for understanding of the difficulties facing the Whites 
there and added: “In my opinion, the most important immediate object 
is to restore civil liberty to all sections of the population, but particularly to 
the Non-White population which suffers so greatly now from its loss.” 

The Indian Government has suggested to the United Nations and 
South Africa that negotiations should take place with South Africa about 
the treatment of Indians in the Union. 

The Dublin newspaper the Jrish Press said in a leading article that it 
must be “seriously doubted” whether the creation of autonomous Bantu 
areas in South Africa “‘will do anything to solve the racial problems in the 
Union”. It pointed out that millions of Africans in the White areas would 
have no rights and, against a background of a rapidly changing Africa, 
urged White South Africans, in spite of their fears, to meet the just claims 
of the African peoples. ““By meeting them now in a fair and honourable 
way, White South Africans can surely best secure their own position in 
what is their homeland too.” (March 31, 1959.) 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Herero Petitions the U.N. 


FANUEL JARIRETUNDU KOZONGUIZI, a petitioner from South West 
Africa, appeared before the U.N. Committee on South West Africa on 
May 1, 1959. He had arrived in New York that day and was authorized 
to speak for his people by Chief Hosea Kutako of the Herero tribe. 

Mr. Kozonguizi said the situation in South West Africa had “‘deterior- 
ated to such a critical extent that only immediate and swift action can save 
it”. 

He said he spoke not only for the Herero people. He spoke for all 
indigenous people of South West Africa “who are conscious of the 
deplorable and appalling conditions under which they live”, as well as 
those who were “so spiritually enslaved under the demoralizing conditions 
that it has not been possible for them to realize what a morally anaesthetized 
administration has done to them”. 

Recalling the manner in which the United Nations dealt with the Suez 
crisis and the Hungarian situation, the petitioner said the people of South 
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West Africa felt that their case was not being acted upon with the same 
degree of urgency. 

“As the pace of oppression is accelerated,” he asked, “will the United 
Nations still pursue a policy of diplomacy and moderation, so as not to 
antagonize the Union of South Africa, while that Government defies the 
U.N. openly ?” 

Mr. Kozonguizi said his people welcomed the report that the United 
Nations was contemplating a move to invoke the “compulsory jurisdic- 
tion” of the International Court of Justice. While he hoped this action 
would be taken without delay at the next General Assembly Session, there 
were other pressing issues which, he said, had to be settled right away. 

Specifically, the petitioner cited the following issues: The confinement 
of Toivo Ja-Toivo within the Ovamboland area, which, he said, amounted 
to a form of “house arrest”; the impending removal of the Nama people 
of the Hoachanas Native Reserve from their “traditional land”; and the 
threatened removal of the indigenous people from the Windhoek location. 

Mr. Kozonguizi confirmed that armed police had forcibly removed the 
Rev. Marcus Kooper from the Hoachanas Reserve and that in resisting his 
removal several people of the Reserve were injured. He had seen for him- 
self that many people were'injured, some seriously. The forcible removal 
of the Rev. Kooper to another site, some 150 miles away, was said to have 
been followed by official notice that the remaining Hoachanas people were 
also going to be removed to Itzawisis. 

During the questioning stage, Mr. Kozonguizi said the reason the 
authorities wanted to remove the Nama people from the Hoachanas 
Reserve was that the area was surrounded by farms which had been given 
to Europeans and other White people. It was these people who exerted 
pressure on the Government to remove the Nama people, a “Black spot”, 
from a “‘White area”. 

Another reason for their removal, he said, was that Hoachanas was one 
of the most fertile areas of South West Africa. 

To another question, the petitioner said he knew of no instance where 
Native populations had been removed except to make way for European 
settlement. In one instance, part of an area where Natives had been 
removed was turned into a game reserve and the other part was trans- 
formed into two European farms. (U.N. Press Release, May 1, 1959.) 


United Front Against U.N. 


Advocate Percy Niehaus, Leader of the Opposition in the S.W.A. 
Assembly, has sought the co-operation of the Nationalist Party to present a 
united front on the question of South West Africa and the United Nations. 

Adv. Niehaus said that as far as the two political parties in S.W.A. 
were concerned it was agreed that U.N. was not the successor of the League 
of Nations as far as the mandate of S.W.A. was concerned. 

Both parties also agreed that the duties owed to the League of Nations 
by the mandatory power were not carried over to U.N. and therefore the 
Union was not forced to submit reports on S.W.A. Both parties agreed 
that the Union Government could not be compelled to place S.W.A. 
under the trusteeship of the United Nations, in fact both parties were 
strongly opposed to such a step. Both parties also agreed to do away with 
the international character of the Territory and they felt that closer 
relationship with the Union was an ideal. 

The parties differed in opinion, one saying that the mandate exists and 
the other that it does not. 

The one party thought it fit not to submit reports to U.N. even without 
prejudice, and the other thought that by sending reports an impression of 
goodwill might be created because the Union had nothing to be ashamed of 
in its administration of the Territory, especially in regard to Native Affairs. 

The farties differed in the manner in which they wanted to be rid of 
the international character of ‘S.W.A. 

Adv. Neihaus made a plea for party co-operation and said that his 
party, still acting as the watch-dog to safeguard the interests of the country, 
would attempt to do nothing to embarrass the Union Government in its 
fight in the interests of S.W.A. (Windhoek Advertiser, March 17, 1959.) 


Federation with South Africa 


Mr. Eric Louw, Minister of External Affairs, visited South West Africa 
for the purpose of informing members of the Legislative Assembly about 


the discussions of the South West Africa issue at the 1958 session of the 
United Nations. 

The Windhoek Advertiser (March 11, 1959) called on Mr. Louw to 
make public any plans he had for use when the United Nations next dis- 
cussed the Territory. It stated: “If you have such a scheme to discuss, it 
would be well to make it public after private talks in the S.W.A. Assembly, 
because such a scheme must first be approved by the peoples of the 
Territory before the Legislative Assembly, or for that matter any part of 
the Assembly, agrees, even in principle, to support it. 

“Mr. Louw, you should not be misled by the recent speech in the Union 
Parliament when Mr. von Moltke, M.P., took it upon himself to say that 
the Whites in S.W.A. wanted to be an integral part of the Union. . . 

“South Westers—not temporary residents—recognize the Territory as 
a mandated State. As a solution to the South West question, they cannot 
see themselves as a fifth province of the Union, or as a State placed under 
the care of the Trusteeship Committee of the United Nations. 

“The reasons why the people of South West cannot readily accept a 
scheme which would make the Territory a fifth province are simple to 
understand. The people of South West live in a country which is different 
in character to that of the Union. The way of life in the Territory would 
hardly be understood by the Union citizens. South Westers are proud of 
their country and its development and wish to keep its own identity. They 
have no wish to become uniform with any Union Province. 

“Placed under the care of the United Nations Trusteeship Committee, 
South West Africa would become a place of unrest and there would be 
interference in the domestic affairs of the Territory . . . if you approached 
South West with a type of federation scheme you would have a basis for 
discussion.” 

Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, Prime Minister of the Union, replying to questions 
in the House of Assembly, said that the responsibility of deciding on 
constitutional or international matters relating to the Territory of South 
West Africa rested with the Government of the Union of South Africa. 


HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 


Basutoland 


Congress Policy 


THE Basutoland Congress Party in a manifesto published for the elections 
later this year stated that if the new legislative bodies are to function 
effectively, and in the interests of the nation, candidates for elections must 
be men with a common purpose, men who know what the nation wants 
and men who have made up their minds how best the Nation’s desires 
shall be fulfilled. Congress will strive for the attainment of a responsible 
form of government under the protection of Great Britain and for a 
revision of the system of elections, so that in the second elections following 
the present ones candidates for the legislature shall be elected directly and 
not by electoral colleges. 

It will strive for free, compulsory education; for improved economic 
and social conditions; for Africanization of the public service and for the 
maintenance and enhancement of the position, status and dignity of the 
Paramount Chief as the sole ruler of Basutoland. 

In order to carry out its programme the Party will make contacts with 
the outside world and raise loans for this purpose. It will also seek the 
assistance of world organizations such as UNESCO, WHO and FAO. 
(Mohlabani, March, 1959.) 


A petition protesting against Clause 96 of the reformed Constitution 
has been drawn up. This clause excludes Basuto who are in the Union of 
South Africa from exercising their voting rights in the country of their 
birth. The petition points out that while in South Africa ali Mosothos 
strictly observe the laws that are passed and they pay Basutoland taxes 


regularly. 
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The Colour Bar 


“Throughout Basutoland all the hotels apply a very strict colour bar. 
Africans are served in dingy, small cubicles while Europeans are served in 
dining-rooms worthy of the name. . . . 

“In Maseru there is what is known as the Basutoland War Memorial 
Club. This building was built out of public funds, but it is exclusively for 
members only. To show that there is a colour bar, not one Mosotho is a 
member of this club, and as far as we are aware none of the members has 
ever made an attempt to sponsor the membership of an African. . 

“The small White community in Maseru has a small preparatory 
school. It is a beautiful building with first-class equipment and provision 
for heating the classrooms in winter. On the other hand, African schools 
have poor furniture and they have no provision for heating the classrooms 
in winter... . 

“All White Civil Servants, from the Resident Commissioner to the 
humblest of clerks who might not even have passed the matriculation 
examination are in the Senior Service, and enjoy all privileges attaching 
thereto. All Africans, except doctors and a very few in a very few other 
departments, are in the Junior Service.”” (Mohlabani, March, 1959.) 


Economic Development 


Mr. C. J. M. Alport, Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, said that a preliminary survey of the possibilities of developing 
secondary industries, with special reference to woollen textiles, has been 
recently made in the Territory. A further report will shortly be available. 
In addition, United Nations technical assistance is being sought for help 
in agricultural extension work and the possible establishment of fisheries. 

He also said that the Government was well aware of the importance to 
the economy of the discovery of mineral resources. The High Com- 
missioner is at present considering an application for a C.D. and W. grant 
under 1959 legislation for a geological survey. In the meantime, diamond 
prospecting was proceeding, and the prospector had undertaken to report 
to the administration any occurrences of other minerals which he finds. 


Educational Needs 


The Bishop of Basutoland, the Rt. Rev. John A. A. Maund, speaking 
in London (April 9, 1959) said that in Basutoland none of the apartheid 
laws apply, but equally, none of the great sums of money spent on various 
welfare services by the Union Government were available. With a popula- 
tion of little over 1,000 Europeans amid the great majority of rural Africans 
with only tiny incomes, the Church was therefore dependent on the United 
Kingdom for help. “In Basutoland the demand both from the Government 
and from the African is for voluntary education, with all its safeguards of 
variety and balance and basis of true religion. Many people felt roused to 
protest when the Bantu Education Act was passed. Will those same 
people feel roused to action now when the Church in Basutoland is asking 
for £40,000 to spend immediately on African education, both primary and 
secondary.” 

Mr. Alport, replying to a parliamentary question, reported the expan- 
sion of teacher training facilities. He said there were seven teacher training 
centres providing training for lower primary teachers. Five of these also 
provided training for higher primary teachers. The total number of students 
in these institutions has risen from 289 in 1954 to 514 in 1958. Two new 
colleges were being built, financed from Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds. (Hansard, April 30, 1959.) 


Dependence on the Union 

A call for close co-operation between the Basutoland and South 
African Governments was made recently at Mokhotlong by Chief Molapo, 
one of the Basutol delegation that came to London last year for constitu- 
tional talks with the British Government. The Chief, now on a tour of his 
country with the other members of the delegation, said: “Even though 
Basutos are opposed to the South African Government’s official apartheid 
policies, it is vitally important to us to extend the hand of friendship to 
our White neighbours in the Union. Many Basuto leaders have begun to 
realize that, as an enclave, Basutoland is largely dependent on South 


Africa, irrespctive of whether we are running our own affairs or not.” 
(South Africa, April 25, 1959.) 





Sports Stadium 

Set in a natural amphitheatre of the high Maluti mountains, the Basuto 
capital, Maseru, has recently acquired a magnificent sports stadium which 
will rapidly become a sports venue of great South African importance and 
which will probably, in a few years’ time, also become a sports venue for 
international events. Much of the work has been done voluntarily, up to 
1,200 people having worked for nothing on the project. It will eventually 
hold 15,000 people. 

The stadium is the brain-child of Mr. Eric Chapman, of Maseru, 
chairman of the Basuto Red Cross, and head of the Basutoland Native 
Recruiting Corporation. (Contact, March 7, 1959.) 


Bechuanaland 


Considering Constitutional Changes 
Tue Joint Advisory Council in Bechuanaland is to be invited to consider 
a suggestion by the British Government that a Legislative Council should 
be brought into being for the Territory. This was stated in the House of 
Commons by Mr. C. J. M. Alport, Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
Commonwealth Relations. 

Mr. Alport said the Resident Commissioner, Bechuanaland, would 
submit proposals to the U.K. High Commissioner after consultation with 
the Joint Advisory Council. After the High Commissioner had considered 
the proposals and given his opinion about them they will be forwarded to 
London for consideration by Lord Home, Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations. (South Africa, April 25, 1959.) 


WEST AFRICA 
Ghana/Guinea 


Dr. NKRUMAH, the Ghana Prime Minister, and President Sekou Touré 
of Guinea, issued a joint declaration in Conakry last week for the enlarge- 
ment of the Ghana-Guinea Union signed last November. 

The declaration is headed “Basic Principles of the Union of Inde- 
pendent African States”’. It says: 

1. Membership of the Union shall be open to all independent 
African States or Federations adhering to the principles on which the 
Union is based. 

2. Each State or Federation which is a member of the Union shall 
preserve its own individuality and structure. The member States or 
Federations will decide in common what portion of sovereignty shall be 
surrendered to the Union in the full interest of the African community. 

3. The Union shall have a flag, an anthem and a motto. Each member 
State or Federation will also, have its flag, anthem and motto distinct from 
those of the Union. 

4. The Union flag shall be red, gold and green with as many five-pointed 
black stars as there are member States of the Union. 

5. The motto of the Union of Independent. African States shall be 
Independence and Unity. 

6. (a) The general policy of the Union shall be to build up a free and 
prosperous African community in the interest of its peoples and world 
peace. (b) This policy shall be based essentially on the maintenance of 
diplomatic, economic and cultural relation on the basis of equality and 
reciprocity with all the States of the world which adopt a position not 
contrary to African interests and compatible with African dignity and 
personality. (c) Its main objective will be to help our African brothers 
subjected to domination with a view to ending their state of dependence, 
widening and consolidating with them the Union of Independent African 
States. 

7. The States or Federations shall have their own foreign representa- 
tion, nevertheless every member of the Union can entrust any other 
member State with its representation in certain other countries. 

8. (a) The acts of States or Federations which are members of the 
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Union shall be determined in relation to the essential objectives which 
are Independence, Unity, the African personality, as well as the interest of 
the peoples. (6) They shall not act in obedience to any one group or bloc 
but will take account of external forces working for or against them. 

9. Apart from their own citizenship, the nationals of the States or 
Federation which are members of the Union will have a Union citizen- 
ship. No visa will be required for travel from one State to another within 
the African Union. 

10. Heads of States which are members of the Union will determine 
common policy on matters of defence, each State or Federation will have 
its own army. 

11. (a) An Economic Council of the Union composed of an equal 
number of members designated by each member State will have the task 
of determining the general economic policy and studying all economic and 
financial problems of interest to the Union as a whole or in part. (6) A 
common bank of issue known as the Union Bank will be set up. Its task 
will be to issue and back the respective currencies of the different States 
or Federations which are members of the Union. , 

12. Finally to bring Africans closer together, the Union will take the 
necessary measures to co-ordinate historical research, the teaching of 
languages and cultural activities designed to promote the harmonious 
development of African civilizations. (West Africa, May 9, 1959.) 

Asked at a Press conference in Conakry whether Ghana’s adherence 
to the proposed union would mean leaving the Commonwealth, Dr. 
Nkrumah said that the status of membership does not mean allegiance to 
a foreign power. Links between Ghana and Guinea came before all else. 
The Earl of Home, Secretary for Commonwealth Relations, is to discuss 
the proposals with Dr. Nkrumah, during his forthcoming visit to Ghana. 

Lord Salisbury, speaking in the House of Lords on May 4, said: “The 
presence of Russians at the Accra conference from which this new develop- 
ment flows and the whole pattern of events since then so closely resembles 
what we have already had experience of elsewhere that it is difficult not to 
see in it some evidence of the Communist hand. The West is being gradually 
edged out of Africa, just as earlier steps were taken to edge us out of the 
Middle East. In twenty years . . . the influence of the free world might 
have been entirely ejected from Africa. A power vacuum will have been 


created and Communism will have begun to fill it.” (Hansard, May 5, 
1959.) 


Ghana 
Political Changes 


A SECOND READING has been given to the National Assembly Dis- 
qualification Bill,’ which deprives M.P.s of their seats if: (@) They boycott 
the Assembly for twenty consecutive sittings, (6) publicly declare their 
intention of a systematic boycott, (c) or if they are detained under the 
Preventive Detention Act. (West Africa, March 28, 1959.) 

Dr. Busia, Leader of the Opposition, said that such a law would confirm 
the charge that arbitrary arrest of Opposition Members under the Deten- 
tion Act were “‘calculated steps” towards dictatorship. The appointment 
of public servants and judges on the advice of the Prime Minister instead 
of by independent commissions threatened the independence of the Civil 
Service and the impartial administration of justice. 

A Second Reading was also given to the Chiefs Recognition Bill with- 
out a division. Introducing it, Mr. Ofori Atta, Minister of Justice said that 
the Governor-General would become the arbiter in all cases of enstoolment 
or destoolment; local deportation could be used on recalcitrant persons. 
“By this Bill the Government wants to keep chiefs in the very forefront of 
affairs in the country in furtherance of its avowed aim to cherish and up- 
hold the institution of chieftaincy.” (West Africa, April 25, 1959; The 
Times, March 18, 1959.) 

Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, former Governor-General of Ghana, com- 
menting on the Preventive Detention Act, said that Ghanians respected 
a deliberate show of force and power; they had never been exposed to a 
philosophy that said one must defend one’s enemy’s right to say what he 
thinks. (Daily Graphic, April 23, 1959.) 
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Whatever measures the Government may take against its critics, 
Accra is likely to remain “freedom’s showpiece in Africa”. Both Lynn 
Heinzerling, head of the Associated Press in Southern Africa, and N. 
Shamuyarira, editor of the African Daily News, point out that the un- 
bounded opportunities for Africans and the lack of colour bars, as com- 
pared with other parts of British Africa, are the freedoms that make 


Ghana an inspiration and a symbol. (Sunday Mail, April 5, 1959; Pretoria 
News, April 15, 1959.) 


Plot Inquiry’ 

The Granville Sharp inquiry into an alleged plot to assassinate Dr. 
Nkrumah has now drawn to a close. A Commission has visited the alleged 
scenes of meetings and ninety-seven witnesses have given evidence. Mr. G. 
Bing, the Attorney-General, in a 50,000-word final address, said that the 
evidence could lead to three possible conclusions; the suggestion of a 
“frame up” deserved exhaustive investigation. The task of the Commission 
was not to speculate on possible patterns but to “find the facts on the basis 
of the preponderance of evidence”. Publication of the Commission’s 


report, after consideration by the Government, is expected about the end 
of June. (West Africa, April 4, 1959.) 


The Second Development Plan? 


Ghana’s second development plan, covering the period 1959-64, has 
been approved by the National Assembly and is to come into effect next 
July. The first development plan involved the expenditure of £118 millions 
and its emphasis was on communications, public works and social services. 
The second plan, estimated to involve about £342 millions, will concentrate 
on the expansion of production both in industry and agriculture, although 
£14 millions have been earmarked for the introduction of free, compulsory 
education in primary and middle schools this year. The following table, 
published by Ghana Today (April 1, 1959), indicates the main allocations: 


£ 

Agriculture and Natural Resources 24,668 
Industry and Trade .. 25,331 
Electricity 8,765 
Communications ee “eo 53,010 
Local and Regional Government .. 18,852 
Education + <a 27,852 
Information and Broadcasting 2,677 
Housing oe “ es 17,000 
Health, Sanitation, Water .. 43,650 
Police and Prisons 7,677 
Miscellaneous 13,684 

Total .. £243,166 





This excludes the allocation of £100 millions for hydro-electric works. 

In a speech at University College, Ghana, Mr. Gbedemah pointed out 
that 85 per cent of business in Ghana was still in foreign hands and that 
expatriate firms and capital would continue to play a vital part. He 
divided the development plan into three parts: the first, emphasizing pro- 
duction, could be financed out of existing resources; the second section 
concerned the Volta project; the third stage would have to be financed 
by loans. (West Africa, April 4, 1959.) 

In speaking of the resources for financing the first section of the plan, 
estimated to cost £124 millions, Mr. Gbedemah anticipated about £25 
millions from the Ghana Farmers’ Council offer to accept a reduced pro- 
ducer price for cocoa. At the same time, however, the Farmers’ Council 
has demanded that licences to all foreign buying agents of agricultural 
produce be withdrawn. The Ghana Cocoa Marketing Board has an- 
nounced that it has no intention of withdrawing licences from any of its 
buying agents. The Farmers’ Council finally explained that its demand had 
been misunderstood ; it did not seek to create a buying monopoly for itself, 


_but merely wished to project the Ghanian farmer from foreign exploitation 


and unhealthy competition. (West Africa, April 25, 1959; The Times, 
April 22, 1959.) 


The Ghana Minister of Trade has now fully endorsed the Marketing 
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Board’s decision, stating that he is “confident that retention of existing 
licensed buying agents who have traded in Ghana for many years, and 
who have in no small measure contributed to the maintenance of the 
hitherto high standard of our cocoa will be in the best interests of the 
Ghana cocoa industry. (West Africa, May 2, 1959.) 

Although Messrs. Cadbury and Fry are still in the cocoa-buying market, 
most of the expatriate firms, including U.A.C., have already withdrawn. 
U.A.C., which at one time took a third of the cocoa and a fifth of other 
marketing board produce, is now concentrating on wholesale trade and 
industrial development. 


Volta Project 


On April 15, the Government announced the signing of a preliminary 
contract with Kaiser Engineers and Contractors Incorporated for carrying 
out preliminary work on the Volta project, as a result of the favourable 
nature of the Kaiser report. It is indicated that more power could be 
generated from the Volta and at a cheaper cost than was originally 
expected. The Government has requested the United States to interest 
aluminium companies in using power from the Volta and to seek to interest 
other possible large-scale users of such electricity. (The Times, April 15, 
1959.) 

It is reported that a European consortium has offered to build all three 
Volta dams—at Kosombo, Kpong and Bui—at the sums proposed by 
Kaiser Engineering, and to obtain the extra finance needed to complete the 
total of nearly £97 millions. Russia has also offered to build a dam, develop 
the aluminium project and accept repayment of a major loan in cocoa. 
(Sunday Times, May 3, 1959.) 


Ghana has asked for help from the United Nations Special Fund for 
Economic Development for a survey to determine whether the Volta River 
Flood plain is suitable for large-scale growing of sugar-cane, cereals, and 
other irrigated crops. Disclosing this today in a speech here, the director 
of the Fund, Mr. Paul Hoffman, said the survey, if favourable, would bring 
over 50,000 acres into cultivation and provide a basis for a new sugar- 
refining industry in Ghana. (The Times, May 4, 1959.) 


Trade Missions 


A British trade and industrial mission, under the leadership of Sir 
George Binney, export director of United Steel Companies Limited, spent 
seventeen days in Ghana during March. Mr. Quaidoo, Ghana’s Minister 
for Trade and Industry, said he hoped that this visit would help to continue 
and accelerate interest and the investment of British capital in Ghana. On 
the other hand, it would not be right to take each other too much for 
granted. Ghana had in the past relied on British purchase, and overseas 
investments in Ghana were still predominantly British. (The Times, March 
18, 1959.) 

The Mission went to Ghana to reaffirm the United Kingdom’s interest 
in expanding trade between Ghana and the United Kingdom and to recom- 
mend ways in which British enterprise might assist development in 
Ghana. At a Press conference held in Accra, Sir George Binney said that 
the potentialities of Ghana were great and the scope for British investment 
would depend on the soundness of the second development plan, which 
he described as “well conceived”’. Direct British investment in Ghana was 
already enormous. One of the difficulties the Mission had noted in Ghana 
was the lack of internal capital for investment. This was partly due to the 
system of inheritance; also, money in usury brought in fantastic rates, so 
that a Ghanaian was unlikely to be interested in the normal investment 
returns of industry. (The Times, April 2; Daily Graphic, March 21, 1959.) 


Soviet and Yugoslav trade missions followed the British to Ghana. 
Russia has offered to send technicians to help carry out the second develop- 
ment plan. (The Times, April 4, 1959.) French financiers have also expressed 
a desire to aid Ghana according to Mr. Leventis, Ghana’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Paris. (Daily Graphic, March 23, 1959.) Italian experts 
have been sent to Ghana to consider the problem of Accra’s water supply 
(West Africa, May 2), while a mission to Italy, led by the Minister of 
Economic Affairs, left Ghana at the end of April. A Ghana delegation to 





the Hanover Trade fair is also to visit Germany, Yugoslavia, Holland and 
Denmark, seeking skilled technicians. (West Africa, April 1, 1959.) 


At the United Nations 


Ghana has been elected to serve on the Committee on Information 
from the Non-Self Governing Territories which opened its tenth session 
on April 20. 

In the course of discussions on education in these territories Mr. Daniel 
Chapman, the Ghana delegate, emphasized the importance of a literate 
and well-informed electorate. He thought that lack of educational facilities 
in Central and East Africa were not only made the excuse for the lack of 
progress in self-government, but that educational programmes were 
“specifically designed to perpetuate social and political inequalities” and 
to deny part of the population the “proper participation in the running of 
their own affairs”. The social situation in multi-racial territories was 
“lop-sided and dangerous” and the authorities would face “increasing 
difficulties and agitation” unless opportunities for education were equal- 
ized. In only five out of fifty Territories was the rate of expansion com- 
parable to that of Ghana since 1951 when an African Parliamentary 


majority had become responsible for education. (U.N. Press Release 
GA/1782, April 23, 1959.) 


The High Commissioner 
Mr. A. W. Snelling has been appointed as High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in Ghana. He is at present an Assistant Under-Secretary 
in the Commonwealth Relations Office and has also served in New 
Zealand and South Africa. (Daily Graphic, April 17, 1959.) 


Nigeria 
Economic Affairs 


THE Federation of Nigeria’ and the three Regions have each now pub- 
lished their budgets for 1959-60. The following table compares the pro- 
posed current and capital expenditure of the various governments: 


Government Current Expenditure Capital Expenditure 
1959-60 1959-60 
Federation £38-8 millions £37 millions 
West £14-7 millions £14-9 millions 
East £12-4 millions £ 6:3 millions 
North £15 millions £8 millions 


(West Africa, April 25, 1959.) 


Immediately striking is the difference between the proportion of their 
total expenditure which is to be invested by the Federal and Western 
Governments on capital account (roughly half), and that to be invested by 
the Eastern and Northern Governments on capital account (roughly a 
quarter). Since this proportion is sometimes taken as a rough index of the 
rate of growth of the economy, it is perhaps not surprising to find the 
proportion lower for the North. What is to some extent remarkable is that 
that of the East should be no higher than that of the North. On the other 
hand, it is worth pointing out that capital expenditure in the West is likely 
to fall short of the proposed target. 


First Public Issue of Shares Oversubscribed 


The first issue of shares by a public company in Nigeria has proved a 
conspicuous success. The offer by the Nigerian Cement Company Limited 
of 174,898 ordinary £1 shares was oversubscribed by £32,000. The 
amounts for which applications were received cover a wide range. The 
largest application was for £30,000. At the lower end were 1,927 applica- 
tions (84 per cent of the total) for up to fifty shares each; of these, 1,172 
(51 per cent of the total) were for the minimum number of ten shares for 
which application could be accepted. These figures are a measure of the 
response by the small investor, whom it was particularly desired to attract. 
(Federal Nigeria, April, 1959.) 

West Africa (March 21, 1959) pointed out that this issue was relatively 
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small, and was made for a company which is known to be a success. Yet 
the issue was made before the Nigeria Cement Company had made its first 
annual report, and before its first dividend had been declared. Already 
working at over-capacity, the Company plans to start an extension this year 
to double the capacity of the factory at Nkalagu. The journal went on: 
“Now that the ice has been broken with the issue of the cement shares, 
Nigeria’s Central Bank is bound to give further thought to the establish- 
ment of a market in Nigeria, so that owners of shares will be able to trade 
them freely.” 


Internal Loan Issue 


The Nigerian public has been invited to subscribe to the £2 million 
loan which the Federal Government proposes to raise under its develop- 
ment loans scheme. 

Sums as small as £10 will be accepted, and the issue bears an annual 
interest rate of 5—6 per cent. The Federal Government guarantee to repay 
the whole of the money lent in five, ten or twenty years, depending on the 
wishes of the subscribers themselves. (News from Nigeria, April 1, 1959.) 

The money will be used to develop Nigerian industry, to build roads, 
schools, railways, hospitals, communications, and other pressing needs. 
It is part of the £19 million development programme due to be completed 
in 1962. (West Africa, May 2, 1959.) 

The issue was first announced by the Federal Minister of Finance, 
Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh, in a broadcast to the nation towards the end of 
March, in which he said that with the approach of national independence, 
there were many pressing needs for the development of the Nigerian 
economy. He added “We can all contribute to (this) development . . . by 
subscribing to the loan.” Expressing gratitude for help received in the 
past from external sources, Chief Okotie-Eboh said: ““We shall continue to 
need such external assistance, but charity begins at home, and we must 
mobilize as much of our own capital as we can.” (Federal Nigeria, April 
1959.) 


Growing Oil Output 

The Shell-B.P. Company has announced that it hopes to reach an 
annual production rate of half a million tons later this year. This will be 
slightly more than double the amount of crude oil it exported last year. 
An announcement said the company was consulting with the Federal 
Government about the economic feasibility of erecting an oil refinery in 
Nigeria. 

Earlier this year the Federal House of Representatives passed a Bill 
providing for fifty-fifty profit-sharing arrangements between Nigeria and 
oil companies. Last year Eastern Nigeria earned £458,910 on royalties. 
But under new constitutional arrangements this revenue will be distributed 
between the Region of origin and the other Regions. The new prospects 
will mean considerable revenue for the East, where nine out of twenty 
drilled wells have been successful. 

Shell-B.P. have spent £42 millions in the search for oil in Nigeria, and 


plan to invest another £15 millions this year. (Manchester Guardian, 
April 29, 1959.) 


Foreign Affairs 
The Federal Government of Nigeria is to appoint a Commissioner in 
Ghana with office in Accra. His responsibilities will not extend to matters 
of a diplomatic nature: the United Kingdom Government will continue 
to be responsible for Nigerian External Affairs and Defence until October 
1960. The Commissioner is to make such advance administrative arrange- 
ments as are necessary to facilitate the establishment of an office of a 


High Commissioner for the Federation on independence. (Daily Graphic, 
April 21, 1959.) 


The Law 


The first general conference of the Nigerian Bar Association was held 
in Lagos at the end of March. It was attended by members of the Bar and 
Bench in Nigeria and the Southern Cameroons. 

Addressing the Conference, Chief F. L. Akintola, Federal Minister of 
Communications and Aviation and Minister in Charge of Federal Judicial 
Affairs, said that the members had an essential contribution to make 
to the well-being of an independent Nigeria. “‘Not all independence 


countries are free,” he remarked, “and the extent to which they are 
depends largely on their courts of law, which should exist not only to 
punish the individual when he offends against society, but also to maintain 
his rights by whomsoever they may be threatened.” Chief Akintola con- 
tinued: “If the courts are to discharge these functions there must be an 
able, upright and independent Bar. Nigeria is well equipped in these 
respects, and as regards the Judiciary measures to ensure that it remains 
so are already provided for; the Federal Government is concerned to 
arrange that the Bar should be able to keep its affairs in order also, and I 
use these words advisedly : for the Government to regulate the Bar’s affairs 
would be a denial of the freedom which we in Nigeria are seeking to 
achieve.” 

Chief Akintola announced that he was considering recommending that 
a committee should be established “to consider and make recommenda- 
tions for the future of the legal profession in an independence Nigeria”. 
(Federal Nigeria, April 1959.) 


Education 


A commission to investigate education in Nigeria has been set up under 
the chairmanship of Sir Eric Ashby, Vice-Chancellor of Belfast University 
and Master-elect of Clare College, Cambridge. The inquiry is being 
arranged as a joint enterprise by the Governments of Nigeria, Great Britain 
and the United States, and the membership of the commission will be 
drawn from these three countries. The terms of reference are “to conduct 
an investigation into Nigeria’s needs in the field of sixth form and higher 
education over the next twenty years”. The inquiry is asked, in the light of 
its findings, “to make recommendations as to how these needs can be 
met”. The cost of the inquiry will be met by the Carnegie Corporation. 
(The Times, April 27, 1959.) 

An exploratory Commission on Educational Policy for Africa which is 
presided over by Mr. E. E. Esua, secretary of the Nigerian Union of 
Teachers, has held its first meeting in Jos. This Commission is sponsored 
by the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. 
(News from Nigeria, April 25, 1959.) 

Civil Service 

According to a survey made by the Association of Senior Civil Servants, 
more than four out of every ten expatriate officers have made up their 
minds to leave the Nigerian Federal Service by the end of 1960. Nearly five 
out of ten have not yet made up their minds whether they intend to leave 
Nigeria soon, and only one out of every ten has decided definitely to remain 
in Nigeria. 

Proportionately more technical and professional than administrative 
officers are likely to leave. Even among administrative officers it is the 
senior ones who are most ready to stay. (West Africa, March 28, 1959.) 

The Regional Civil Services are also feeling the financial and adminis- 
trative problems of the exodus of expatriate officials. Early in April the 
Eastern House of Assembly was told by the Governor that in eighteen 
months some eighty officers had retired from the region. While to some 
extent Nigerians had taken their places, there are now 117 vacancies on the 
higher grades of the regional Civil Service, most of them in technical 
positions. 

The Northern and Western Regions are together faced with the pay- 
ment of over £1 million in compensation to officers who have chosen to 
retire. (Manchester Guardian, April 10, 1959.) 


Northern Nigeria 
Self-Government 


The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester represented the Queen at the cele- 
brations to mark the Northern Region’s self-government. After attending 
a Durbar in which 3,000 horsemen took part, the Duke attended a cere- 
mony at the Lugard Hall in Kaduna, at which he read a message from the 
Queen. The Queen said that she was confident the people of the Region 
would surmount all their difficulties, and she recalled the “never forgotten 
warmth” of her own welcome when she visited the region three years ago. 

Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, M.P., the Colonial Secretary, left London on 
May 13 for Nigeria, to be the guest of the Government of Northern 
Nigeria. Later he will pay brief visits to the other regional capitals, the 
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Southern Cameroons and Lagos. The Secretary of State will also visit 
Sierra Leone and Gambia. 

Self-Government’ celebration week in the Northern Region began on 
May 13. A special film Our Land and Our People covers all aspects of life 
in Northern Nigeria. 

The Governor of Northern Nigeria, Sir Gawain Bell, has declared that 
May 15, the Day of the Kaduna Durbar, will be observed as a public 
holiday throughout the Region. (News from Nigeria, May 9, 1959.) 

The correspondent of West Africa (March 21, 1959) commented: “‘The 
choice of the fifty-sixth anniversary* of the fall of Sokoto to Lugard’s 
troops as the date for the attainment of (self-government) . . . serves as 
a reminder that Northern Nigeria’s leaders are not unaccustomed by tradi- 
tiontorule. . . . For the last eight or nine years the North has witnessed 
mounting tension between its immediate past of ‘indirect rule’ and the 
pressure of modern nationalism. The former envisaged progress as the 
enlightenment of natural rulers to some point short of basic change in the 
structure of authority, while nationalism has tended to insist on a funda- 
mental redistribution of political power, as a basis for self-government. 
. . . The uniqueness of the situation in the North is this: elsewhere 
(notably in Ghana) attainment of the objects of the anti-colonial movement 
released much of the revolutionary social content of nationalism before 
the transfer of power took place. For the North, as part of the wider 
Nigerian unit, the pace of constitutional change has been achieved with- 
out the characteristic accompanying social revolution having worked its 
way.” 

West Africa’s correspondent continued: “The danger to Nigeria which 
its largest Region may present is that it may withdraw behind the existing 
wall of the constitution . . . into an anachronistic and isolated social and 
political system, so frustrating the aims of Nigerian nationalism as a 
whole. . . . Already the idea of “Northernization’ has spread far beyond 
the confines of a policy for recruitment to the Civil Service, and is pene- 
trating commercial enterprise and the trade unions. . . . This is not to 
suggest that the events and negotiations occasioned by the devolution of 
power on Nigerian leaders have been without effect. Emirs have recently 
countenanced . . . potentially important changes. . . . Certainly the 
grant of self-government by Britain would seem to be based on the premise 
that the Northern Region is prepared to sustain democratic institutions. 
. . » Democratic forms will be burdened in the approaching period either 
with the task of accommodating a social revolution or harbouring a sur- 
viving feudalism. Both sides seem convinced, somehow, that the weapons 
of democracy will prove serviceable.” 

The Commonwealth Correspondent of the Observer (May 17) com- 
mented: ‘“‘Northern Nigeria’s leaders . . . are primarily concerned . . . 
to entrench the power of their traditional leadership now that the British 
overlord has departed. In recent years there have been stirrings amongst 
the peasants against the feudal rule of the Emirs. But the main opposition 
Party has remained extremely weak. The Emirs give full support to the 
programme of modernizing the Government, while at the same time trying 
to retain their old authority. 

“A second important problem facing Northern Nigeria relates to its 
role in the Federation of Nigeria. Her two partners in this Federation are 
predominantly Christian. Each region has produced a powerful govern- 
ment party. The question is who will control the Federal Government... . 
At present none is strong enough to form a central government by itself. 
. . . There is no disposition between the two Parties in the Western and 
Eastern Regions to work together against the North, because of their 
political rivalry. Northern Nigeria, therefore, holds the whip hand in the 
negotiations that are now going on to determine the composition of the 
Government.” 


Debt to Public Service 


The Premier of the Northern Region, the Sardauna of Sokoto, speaking 
in Kaduna on April 3, expressed his appreciation of the work of the public 
service in his region prior to self-government which was achieved on 
March 15.3 He said: “My own personal contact with the Civil Service 
dates back to the year 1920 when I first went to school, and since then I 
have been in continual association with it in varied spheres as a teacher, 
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District Head Councillor, a legislator and now, for seven years, as a 
Minister of the State. 

“When I look back upon those years the most striking feature that I 
retain in my mind is the calmness and dignity with which this gallant body 
of men had accepted and adapted itself to change. I recall now a heated 
argument on a Sunday morning in Sokoto some years ago when Sir Bryan 
Sharwood-Smith” (the previous Governor) ‘‘and Mr. Charles-Michie were 
trying to persuade me to accept nomination to the House of Assembly. 
Perhaps they could then foresee the shape of things :o come. I can only say 
how much I thank them for that advice and I hope that my own humble 
contribution to the emergence of the Region justifies their counsel. 

“One thing clear to all those who know this Region is that our overseas 
Officers have always held the people in their hearts and this feeling, with 
their training, has enabled them to govern with a combination of affection 
and impartiality. There are indeed those who had made fun of the love 
of British officers for what was termed the ‘Holy North’. I hope they can 
now see that it has borne fruit, for we have reached our present stage 
without the bitter strife which preceded it elsewhere. 

“Here we have always conducted our business as friends and members 
of a family. This is the reason why, even in the difficult period of our teeth- 
ing pains, when representative government was first introduced to this‘ 
Region, we had proceeded about our business calmly in the manner befit- 
ting a united family, where each will give his best for the good of the unit. 

“‘As happens in a family, the older members have happily accepted the 
coming of age and even the leadership of those who, until quite recently, 
had been under their care. Many of us who are Ministers today are served 
by men who had not so long ago been regarded as our bosses. Today they 
are working for the Region again faithfully and loyally. This would have 
been impossible under different circumstances. 

“We sincerely hope that our relations will forever remain on this 
es 

In reply, the Secretary to the Premier (Mr. H. A. S. Johnston) said it 
was fitting that he should begin by paying a personal tribute to the 
Sardauna, “not only as the Premier of this great Region but also as a man. 
Seven years ago, when the first Northern Ministers were appointed, it was 
recognized that a new era had begun, and everywhere there was keen 
speculation as to who the first Premier would be. 

“We in Sokoto never had any doubts upon the subject and we were 
gratified but by no means surprised when our horse, if I may put it like 
that, duly romped home the winner. The truth is, of course, that it was not 
we who had shown any particular perception but the Sardauna’s outstand- 
ing gifts that had marked him down for this distinction.” 

Of the Region and its people Mr. Johnson said : “Having lived through 
the events of the past decade it is difficult for most of us to gauge the really 
remarkable progress that has been made in every field, and especially in 
political evolution.” 

Subsequently, he said: “It is no accident, in my opinion, that the North 
today is an island of tranquillity and stability in a sea of turbulence and 
unrest. For that I believe we can thank the character of its peoples, their 
moderation, good sense and unity of purpose.” 

Mr. Johnston concluded by saying that no country had ever moved so 
far along the road to independence and yet succeeded in preserving such 
cordial and friendly relations with the representatives of the metropolitan 
power. “This is a fact that we can all take pride in. I can safely add that 
here tonight, whatever our race, we are all Northerners and that it is the 
welfare of the North that we have at heart. . . .”” (News from Northern 
Nigeria, April 4, 1959.) 


Western Nigeria 

The Budget 

Western Nigeria’s Minister of Finance, Chief J. A. O. Odebeiyi, has 
announced that the Regional Government is to spend £29-6 millions in 
the 1959-60 financial year. Current expenditure takes £14-7 millions, and 
capital expenditure £14-9 millions. 

Following a surplus of £3-6 millions in 1957-58, the Region had entered 
the 1958-59 financial year with a general revenue balance of £15-9 


millions. Chief Odebeiyi expected next year’s surplus to be at least £1-13 
millions. 
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The Minister said that revenue this year is expected to reach £18-5 
millions—nearly £3 millions more than in the last financial year. The 
Government had decided, however, to try to keep current expenditure to 
the 1958-59 level of about £15 millions, which would yield a current 
budget surplus in 1959-60 of more than £3 millions. This would be trans- 
ferred to the development fund. One of the main reasons for the expected 
increase in revenue is the new system of Federal revenue allocation under 
which the Western Region Government stands to gain, though propor- 
tionately less than the Northern and Eastern Regions. 

Development funds stand at the moment at about £11-8 millions. 
Planned capital expenditure in 1958-59 was £10 millions, but only £4-9 
millions was spent. Because of this, it is unlikely that the total of £15 
millions planned on capital account for this year will be spent. If the pro- 
posed £15 millions is spent, however, it will exhaust the development fund 
and absorb the planned revenue surplus for the year as well. 

Reviewing the past year, the Minister said that cocoa production had 
been exceptionally good, and prices were above expectations. Rubber was 
becoming an important export industry, but timber had been at a low 
ebb. The palm produce industry was in need of attention. Industrial pro- 
gress had been good, and the Government intends to recruit an Industrial 
Promotions Commissioner to advise it on industrial development. 

The Minister announced that an American expert, Dr. Donald 
Kingsley, had been advising the Government on training measures for 
accelerating entry into senior posts by young Nigerians, in view of the 
losses of experienced officers. 

The budget contains plans to combat cocoa disease, to introduce 
modern processing facilities for rubber and increased mechanization for 
timber extraction. Teacher’s salaries would in future be fully a Govern- 
ment responsibility, and local authorities would no longer have to provide 
a part of such salaries. 

Summing up, the Minister said that the pace of economic development 
in the Region had continued to quicken in all fields. “‘Not only have we 
succeeded by expenditure on the public section in creating an environ- 
ment in which private enterprise can flourish; private enterprise has re- 
sponded heartily and is making its own contribution to the well-being of 
the Region.” (West Africa, April 25, 1959.) 


Eastern Nigeria 
The Budget 

The Eastern Nigerian Appropriation Bill for 1959-60 provides for an 
expenditure of £18-7 millions, of which £6-3 millions is for development and 
the remainder for expenditure on current account. This is the first year in 
which Eastern Nigeria has had a separate budget for its capital and 
current accounts. 

Revenue for 1958-59 is now estimated at £14-3 millions, while expendi- 
ture would be just over £14 millions, leaving a net surplus over the year at 
about £3 million. The Region’s balances now stand at £5-5 millions. 

This year’s capital budget of £6-3 millions will be the first stage in the 
Region’s revised five-year development programme covering 1958-62, 
during which the Government proposes to spend £16°6 millions. Part of 
this programme is expected to be financed out of Government funds and 
those of the Marketing Boards, but £3-5 millions would have to be raised 
by loans. (West Africa, April 18, 1959.) 

On current account, the Ministry of Education with £5-6 millions 
accounts for more than 40 per cent of the total. The Ministry of Health is 
to get £1-3 millions, the Ministry of Works just under £1-3 millions, and 
grants to Local Government Bodies total £1-1 millions. 

On capital account, Buildings, Road and Bridge Construction are 
allotted £2-6 millions or just over 40 per cent of the total. (News from 
Nigeria, April 1, 1959.) 

Development Plan 

The Eastern House of Assembly has approved the setting up of a four- 
year Development Plan to cost £16:6 millions. It is aimed at the improve- 
ment of roads and bridges, the promotion of communications and trade, 
the development of the Region’s natural resources, the expansion of educa- 
tion and industrialization, and the building of a modern House of Assembly 
and Ministerial quarters. The programme will entail raising loans from the 
Federal Government. 


Speaking to the motion, the Premier, Dr. N. Azikiwe, said that the 
programme represented a change of emphasis in Government policy away 
from political issues and towards consolidation, stability and economic 
development. (News from Nigeria, April 25, 1959.) 


African Continental Bank Proposal 

The Governor announced the Government’s intention to set up an 
East Region Bank to acquire the shares of the African Continental Bank. 
(Eastern Nigeria Today, April, 1959.) 

Opening the Continental Bank’s new £90,000 headquarters building 
in Enug, Mr. L. P. Ojukwu (who has recently been made chairman of the 
Bank) said that following the difficult time through which the bank had 
passed during the Foster-Sutton Commission inquiry, the Government of 
Eastern Nigeria had “continued to explore ways and means of fulfilling 
its pledge of nationalization of the only bank with which it could experi- 
ment”. The Eastern Region Development Corporation had been man- 
dated to buy the Bank’s shares and use its position as largest single share- 
holder to assume its management and control. This, he said, was a powerful 
and bold step towards nationalization. 

Dr. Azikiwe said that the opening of the new building was “‘a solemn 
reminder to all who fight for the anchor of contemporary society. Whoever 
controls the banking operations of any country ultimately controls its 
economy.” (Manchester Guardian, May 2, 1959.) 


British Cameroons 


THE United Nations Review (March, 1959), reporting on the findings of the 
U.N. Visiting Mission of 1958-59, said that the Mission firmly believed that 
the Northern and Southern sections of the Territory “must be regarded 
for all practical purposes as having a separate and different existence”’. 
Because of this, it recommended that the wishes of the Northern and the 
Southern peoples as to their future should be determined separately. 

The Mission also noted that it found scant support for the view sub- 
mitted to previous United Nations missions that the Northern and 
Southern sections of the Territory should be united to form an independent 
State. This, the Mission stated, “is impracticable and unlikely to lead to 
the establishment of a viable State”. 

On the results of the January 24, 1959, election,’ the Mission considered 
that the new Government should be given time to review its intentions and 
to consult the House of Assembly and the administering authority on 
them. It should proceed, if that was still its purpose, to ascertain by dis- 
cussion with the Government of the French Cameroons the terms under 
which some form of unification might take place; and finally to advise the 
administering authority and, through it, the United Nations, of its wishes 
and those of the House of Assembly, as a whole, as to the attainment of the 
objective of trusteeship and the determination of the views of the popula- 
tion. Only then, in the Mission’s opinion, would it be possible to state what 
practical course, or choice of courses, confronted the people of the 
Cameroons. 

The Mission, in the light of this situation, concluded “that the results 
of the elections cannot be regarded as decisive as far as the future of the 
Southern Cameroons is concerned”. 

The Mission dealt separately with the Northern Cameroons: From its 
discussions and hearings throughout the Northern Cameroons the 
Mission found a near consensus prevailing among the people regarding 
their future. Almost without exception, all who spoke to the Mission con- 
ceived of no other future for the Northern Cameroons than as being part 
of the Northern Region of Nigeria and thus in 1960, as part of the inde- 
pendent Federation of Nigeria. 

The report concluded that: “The Mission has come to the conclusion, 
on the basis of the facts and opinions known to it—which include the 
consideration of historical and political development which it has set forth 
in the first part of this report—that there is no difference of opinion on the 


. principal question of the future of the Northern Cameroons which would 


require or justify the holding of a formal consultation on the subject. It 
believes it to be manifestly the opinion of the northern population as a 
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whole, as far as it can be expressed at present and in the foreseeable future, 
that they should become permanently a part of the Northern Region of the 
Federation of Nigeria when the latter attains independence. The Mission 
accordingly recommends that, if the General Assembly accepts such a 
union as the basis for the termination of the Trusteeship Agreement, no 
further consultation need be held.” 


Southern Cameroons Secession Aim 


The Acting Commissioner of the Southern Cameroons, Mr. H. Milne, 
said in a speech from the Throne in the Nigerian House of Assembly that 
it was the Government's intention to secede from the Nigerian Federation 
before 1960. It would then seek to be administered as a separate entity 
under a modified trusteeship agreement. The Commissioner said that the 
Government proposed to consult the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
about their economic problems. 

The Premier, Mr. John Foncha, said that because the Opposition still 
disputed the people’s desire for secession, he had accepted the proposed 
plebiscite, but he rejected the Opposition’s proposal that Nigerians and 
French Cameroons should participate in the plebiscite. (The Times, 
March 23, 1959.) 


Sierra Leone 


The Budget 


THE new budget introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. M. S. 
Mustapha provides for the taxation of incomes of £200 in the case of 
single men and of £400 in that of married men with one child. The Minister 
said that he did not expect the deficit would be significantly higher than the 
present estimate of £376,000. Total exports were valued at £19 millions odd 
in 1958, a little more than in the year before. The value of commercial 
imports had fallen from £24,417,000 to £19,852,000, so that there was a 
healthier balance than for some time. The value of diamonds exported 
illegally in the last three years was probably not less than £10 millions. 
(Sierra Leone Daily Mail.) 

Mr. John Nelson-Williams (Opposition) said that few miners believed 
that they were offered a fair price by the Diamond Corporation. He cited 
an example of diamonds valued by the Corporation at £3,000 being sold 
for £7,000 to a Syrian, who then sold the same diamonds to the Corpora- 
tion for £10,000. 

Both Mr. Barthes Wilson and Mr. Nelson-Williams attacked the 
Government’s plan to extend income tax particularly when many people 
were already evading their present taxes, and Mr. Williams pointed out 
that because a man was unmarried it was not correct to infer that he had 


not as many responsibilities as a married man. (West Africa, April 18, 
1959.) 


LIBERIA 


President Re-elected 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM V. S. TuBMAN and his True Whigs Party won 
an overwhelming victory in the elections for a president, vice-president and 
thirty-two members of the House of Representatives. 

The True Whigs, the only party in the country, polled more than 30,000 
votes as compared with twenty-four votes for the Opposition presidential 
candidate, Dr. W. O. Davies Bright. 

Several people were injured by the pressure of the crowds and several 
others arrested for disorderly behaviour in Central Monrovia, where 
polling was heavy. (Ghana Daily Graphic, May 8, 1959.) 


Since 1944, when President Tubman first took office Liberia’s annual 
income has risen from $1 million to $20 millions and may double itself in 
the next five to six years. 


This is due to the expansion of rubber production in which Liberian 





farmers may soon surpass foreign-owned plantations; and especially to 
the iron ore production, now 2 million tons a year and due to rise to 20 
million tons a year within ten years. There will be a 170-mile railway, 
radio controlled, from Mt. Nimba, the centre of iron ore deposits, toa new 
port at Buchanan. 

There is a shortage of labour, which may be offset by mechanization 
and by offering higher wages to attract workers from neighbouring 
territories. (West Africa, April 25, 1959.) 


OTHER AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES 


Belgian Africa 


Political Parties 
THE following “political associations” were known to exist on March 1, 
1959: 

Union Progressiste Congolaise (U.P.C.O.), led by M. Mwissa-Camus, ae 
journalist ; seeks (1) a revision of the colonial constitution and (2) at a time 
to be agreed with Belgium, internal autonomy within the Belgian com- 
munity. 

Mouvement Nationale Congolais (M.N.C.), led by M. Patrice Lumumba 
and M. Ngalula, who attended the Accra conference: seeks independence 
and liberty, rejects “the present of autonomy”, aims to unify and organize 
the Congo masses in their struggle to better their fate and liquidate the 
colonial régime. 

Interfederate or Parti de L’ Unite Congolaise (P.U.C.). This is a successor 
to a number of tribal groups of the Bangala: it will defend the ideas of 
tolerance, equality, justice and co-operation between peoples and races. 

Parti Democrate Congolais (P.D.C.), founded by M.M. D. V. Tukula 
and S. Kini, wants to hasten total independence without anarchy. 

Mouvement pour le Progrés National Congolais (M.P.N.C.), founded by 
M.M. Honore Mongayi and Jacques Massa, stands for national progress. 

Union Congolaise, founded in Leopoldville by Europeans, led in 
Elisabethville by M. Gabriel Kitenge, who asserts belief in union because 
“I do not see how we can succeed without recourse to the experience, 
techniques and capital of the Whites”. 

Action Socialiste. 

Mouvement de Regroupement des Populations Congolaises (M.P.R.C.), 
led by M. Floribert Mulopo, advocates a regrouping of the Bakongo people 
who are now in the Congo, the Congo Republic Cabinda and Angola. The 
former movement of the Bakongo, Abako, has been dissolved. 

Union Nationale Congolaise (Unaco), led by M. S. L. Bondekwe, a 
Christian Trade Unionist from Stanleyville: its motto is “towards inde- 
pendence with Belgium”. 

Rassemblement Congolais. A settler organization in Bukaru. 

Centre du Regroupement Africain (C.E.R.E.A.) has a double aim: 
democratic unity of the people of Kiru and the advancement of a pro- 
gressive movement uniting all inhabitants of the Congo, whatever their 
race, or religious or philosophical beliefs. 

Parti Travailliste Congolais (P.T.C.), open to trade union members, 
employed and self-employed workers, farmers, peasants and settlers. 
Europeans can be advisers but not members of the Executive Committee. 

A Congress of all political parties, except Abako, which is prohibited, 
was held at Luluaborg on April 10-12. (Inter-Afrique Presse, March 27; 
April 17, 1959.) 

The Congolese National Movement succeeded in getting the Congress 
to pass a resolution that the Congress “opts for the formation of a Congo- 
lese government in 1961”. The rival Union Congolese disputed the validity 
of the vote on this resolution and succeeded in obtaining a majority for a 
resolution saying that “the Congolese Government to be formed in 1961 
will itself decide the date when the Congo is fit to become independent”. 
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West Africa (April 18, 1959) commented: “What the Bakongo leaders 
think of all this is not known. By dissolving their Abako movement, the 
Belgians have made the classic mistake of trying to silence potential 
Nationalist leaders.” 


Causes of Disturbances 


The report of the Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry which went to 
the Belgian Congo to investigate the origin of the January riots in Leopold- 
ville and the measures taken to avoid further disturbances said that human 
relations had not kept pace with the evolution of some of the African 
population. Segregation was maintained in offices, shops, and public 
places. Many Europeans had not appreciated the changing situation. On 
the other hand, Africans had developed over-sensitiveness and their in- 
feriority complex made them fear that complete equality would never 
be reached. 

Other causes were the economic recession, the influx of Natives in 
overcrowded Leopoldville, large-scale unemployment, and young people 
remaining idle. Discontent was also traced to the differences between the 
wages of Europeans and Africans. Too many Civil Servants were evading 
their responsibilities. Political reforms had been introduced and others 
promised, but the Commission believes it would have been better to have 
made fewer promises and fulfilled them more quickly. 

The importance of Communist propaganda and of contacts established 
during visits of Africans to the Brussels World Fair should not be exag- 
gerated. The most important factor of outside influence seems to have been 
the independence granted to French Equatorial Africa and the directive 
given to the Pan-African Congress in Accra . . . forty-nine Europeans 
were injured during the riots. If there were no Europeans killed that was 
largely due to the devotion, generosity, and courage of certain Africans who 
endangered their lives to save others. Thirty-seven Africans were killed and 
twelve died in hospital. The report concluded that chances for mutual 
understanding between Europeans and Africans still exist, but that psycho- 
logical, political, economic, social and educational action should be under- 
taken by generous-minded people of good faith. (The Times, March 30, 
1959.) 


Congo Leaders Return from Belgium 


The leaders of the banned Abako movement who were transferred to 
Belgium, M.M. J. Kazavubu, D. Kansa and S. Nzeza, returned to Leopold- 
ville on May 13. They had been taken to Belgium after the riots last 
January. 

The Manchester Guardian (May 18, 1959) reported that the return of 
these Abako leaders brought a renewal of nervous tension among Euro- 
peans. A crowd of 400 Africans, mostly airport employees, greeted their 
arrival with cries of “Vive Kazavubu, our King”. 

“In Brussels the three men had spoken in favour of autonomous 
provincial councils for the Congo’s six provinces early next year, to be 
followed by the election of a Congolese Government. M. Van Hemelrijk, 
the Minister of the Belgian Congo, is understood to be facing increasing 
opposition from his Coalition Cabinet colleagues, who fear he is prepared 
to sacrifice too much of the Belgian position in the rich colony. 

“All the African leaders who were either taken or invited to Belgium 
after the riots have now returned. Lumumba, the leader of the Congolese 
National Movement and Congolese representative on the All-African 
Congress steering body, told a Brussels audience that the Congo must have 
a united independent Government at the end of this year—changing the 
January 1961 date demanded by the Lumumba-inspired National Party 
congress of last month, and giving the impression that he was trying to 
forestall a shift of power balance to Kazavubu. . . . 

““M. Van Hemelrijk has cast the die. If the return of the leaders creates 
rioting, either against the still-dominant Whites or between the Bakongo 
and the lesser but more numerous Leopoldville tribes (as happened in the 
Brazzaville uprising in late February), then not only is this energetic and 
able Minister finished but his policy too. The Congolese regard him as the 
only person capable of guiding the Congo in the transition from a colony 
into an independent State. 


“His two greatest dangers lie in Cabinet opposition at home . . . and 


the inability of the Congolese to allow the ballot box to choose between 
the federal system advocated by Kazavubu and his militant Abako sup- 
porters and the ‘Unified Congo’ plan proposed by Lumumba.” 

M. Van Hemelrijk, has instituted in Brussels the new Legislative 
Council. The Council is.a skeleton senate, the members of which for the 
time being are chosen among representatives of various professions having 
experience in Congo affairs and twelve members elected by the provincial 
councils of the Congo. They may introduce suggestions to the Govern- 
ment, and are to advise about all draft decrees. Parallel to the Legislative 
Council, an elected general council of the Congo or Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives is to be created. (The Times, May 12, 1959.) 


French Africa 


New Prime Ministers and Constitutions 
AFTER a series of territorial elections: 


Ivory Coast 

Dr. F. Houphouet-Boigny, formerly Minister of State in the metro- 
politan French Government, has become Prime Minister. The Assembly 
adopted a Constitution stating the Ivory Coast’s determination to stay with 
the French community. Dr. Houphouet-Boigny has had talks in Paris with 
the Prime Minister of Upper Volta and Niger on economic co-operation: 
he is opposed to the federal form of association. 


Upper Volta 

M. Maurice Yameogo, the Prime Minister of Upper Volta, submitted 
a new constitution which did not include the entry of his country into the 
Mali Federation. In a referendum the Constitution was accepted by 
1,273,179 against 254,265: there were just under 2 million registered voters. 
Upper Volta lies between Senegal-Soudan (Mali) to the west and the Ivory 
Coast to the south-east. 

In the elections the R.D.A. under M. Yameogo won sixty-four seats 
and the P.R.A. (Federalists) won eleven. 

In the Governments of Ivory Coast and Upper Volta there are respec- 
tively four and three European Ministers, more than in the pre-self- 
government Cabinets. 


Oubangui-Chari 

M. David Dacko, cousin of the late Prime Minister, M. Boganda, who 
was killed in an aeroplane accident, has been elected Prime Minister. His 
party, MESAN, won a heavy majority. 


Tchad 

After several months of political manoeuvring and three changes of 
Government, M. Francois Tombalbaye (P.P.T.-R.D.A., Tchad Progressive 
Party) has become Prime Minister. 


Dahomey 

M. Apithy, the outgoing Prime Minister, was unable to reach a com- 
promise with his opponents and no Government has been formed. 

Trouble, including the burning of houses, road blocks and firing by 
troops was reported from Dahomey after the general elections. Accusa- 
tions were made against the Government Party of unfair allocation of seats 
in the Parliamentary Assembly. 

The Opposition Party (the Dahomey section of R.D.A. known as the 
Union Démocratique Dahomeenne), led by M. Ahomadegbe, got 172,139 
votes and was allocated eleven seats. The Government Party, Parti Républi- 
cain du Dahomey, \ed by M. S. M. Apithy, polled 144,038 votes and was 
allocated thirty-seven seats, and its political ally, the Ressemblement 
Démocratique Dahomeen, led by M. H. Maga, got 62,132 votes and twenty- 
two seats. 

After the Dahomey High Court declared the elections invalid for one 


. area affecting eighteen seats new elections were held and an agreement was 


reached between all the three Parties. As a result the P.R.D. got twenty- 
eight seats, the R.D.D. twenty-two seats and U.D.D. twenty. A coalition 
Government of all three parties was thougit probable. (West Africa, 
April 11 and 25, 1959.) 
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Congo’s Political Struggle 


A Special Correspondent writing for the Observer Foreign News Service 
said: “A systematic destruction of the Opposition is taking place in the 
Congo Republic, one of the eleven African countries that voted to remain 
a member of the French Community last year. 

“The French Congo (neighbouring the Belgian Congo) has so far failed 
to recover from the inter-tribal fighting which broke out last February 
when between 150 and 450 people were killed. In the end French troops 
had to be drafted in to put an end to what was threatening to become a 
civil war. 

“Although the Prime Minister, Abbé Fulbert Youlou, promised to hold 
elections when conditions became normal there is no early prospect of 
these being held. Nor has anything come of another promise to hold a 
referendum to enable the people in the north of the Congo, the Mbochi, to 
decide whether they prefer to join up with their neighbouring Gabon 
Republic. 

“The political struggle in the country is between Youlou’s party, which 
draws its main support from the Balalis, and the Socialist Party (M.S.A.) 
which is supported by the Mbochis. . . 

“In a State where politics have become consonant with tribal affilia- 
tions, the Mbochi consider their political and economic future is being 
disregarded in the interests of the dominant Balali people. 

“While the Republic is a self-governing member of the French Com- 
munity, strong French influences play behind the scenes. Defence, foreign 
affairs, finance—all these come within the scope of the Community in 
Paris. In addition, the Congo’s Speaker is a Frenchman, M. Christian 
Jayle, the first Frenchman to be elected to that post by an elected African 
Assembly. Jayle is a Youlou supporter, however, and his continuation in 
office depends upon the retention of power by Youlou. Although the 
French military intervention in the Brazzaville troubles peacefully separ- 
ated the rival tribes, it left the Mbochi people with the feeling that they 
had been beaten by the French and not by Youlou. 

“The extent of the opposition to Youlou (and his own recognition of 
it) is shown by attempts to derail his train between Brazzaville and Pointe 
Noire, the port of the Republic. Rail cars have had to be used to recon- 
noitre the line ahead of his train. In the north of the country towards the 
Gabonese border, Youlou has not ventured. Nor has he visited the main 
Brazzaville African township, Poto Poto, except once—with heavy military 
guard—at the end of the fighting when it was practically deserted. While 
the official casualty figures at the end of the fighting gave 126 dead, French 
sources have said that the final death roll was 472, with Mbochi in the 
majority. 

“The importance of securing political stability in order to produce 
economic prosperity was shown when an American economic mission 
issued a thinly veiled warning, on a visit during the fighting, that investors 
would ignore the vast potential benefits of the country’s manganese and 
oil in favour of other territories with political stability. With a growing 
balance of payments deficiency, the Congo Republic depends largely on 
its hydro-electric potential to restore a favourable balance by developing 
its minerals and timber. 

“Although Youlou has stated recently that General de Gaulle has 
personally promised that the Kouilou and Sounda hydro-electric schemes 
will go ahead, the requisite financial measures have not yet been an- 
nounced and Brazzaville sources believe that de Gaulle will not press the 
Congo’s case until Youlou has begun to toe the line.” 


Cameroons and the U.N. 


The United Nations Review (March 1959) reported on the findings of 
the U.N. Visiting Mission of November-December 1958. The main issues 
dealt with in the Mission’s report to the Trusteeship Council were: the 
attainment of independence, the problem of the rebellious minority in the 
population, and the unification of the territory with the British- 
administered Cameroons. 

On the question of independence the Mission’s report found that there 
were “no grounds for doubt that the independence which the Cameroons 
will enjoy on the termination of the trusteeship will be full and complete”. 
The manner in which the Legislative Assembly and Government have 





exercised the powers transferred to them, it stated, “encourages the 
Mission to believe, with the Administering Authority, that the Cameroon- 
ians have the capacity to assume the responsibilities of independence”. 

The Mission also concluded “that the request that the territory 
should become independent on January 1, 1960, which was approved in 
the Legislative Assembly of the Cameroons by a large majority, is also 
supported by a great majority of the population”. It therefore considers 
that it is not necessary to consult the population on this subject before the 
termination of the trusteeship. 

On the issue of the “rebellious minority”, the U.N. Review said that 
disturbances which had intermittently occurred in certain of the southern 
areas since 1955 appeared to be coming to an end at the time of the 
Mission’s visit. In the deep forests of the Sanaga-Maritime region, in 
particular, however, there had been a resurgence of activity in which 
rebellious bands had plundered villages and murdered many Africans, 
including some chiefs and notables. 

The end of the rebellion was now in sight. The Mission reported that 
following the death of their leader, U.P.C. members defected in large 
numbers—607 in October and 406 in November. The Mission also noted 
the high cost of the insurrection, not only in damage but in loss of life to 
the rebels and their fellow Africans. Thus, up to January 1 and October 
31, the rebels had caused seventy-five persons to be killed, ninety wounded 
and ninety-one abducted; of their own number, 371 were killed and 104 
wounded, while 882 were arrested and 195 firearms were seized. Some 
hundreds of men were still awaiting trial for political offences.’ 

The Mission became convinced that a new amnesty measure, as broad 
as possible, and as early as possible, would be an act of “great wisdom”. 
The Mission was, therefore, glad to be assured by the Prime Minister that 
the Cameroons Government was preparing a Bill which would provide 
for a broad amnesty and planned to present it to the Legislative Assembly 
in January, during its first session under the new statute. 

On the third question of reunification with the British Cameroons, the 
Mission noted that all political groups in the French Cameroons clearly 
supported the idea of reunification of the two territories. It also noted that 
reunification represents an important feature of the programme of the 
Cameroons Government. The Prime Minister had informed the Legislative 
Assembly in 1958 that he planned to start talks with the authorities in the 
British Cameroons on the subject. 

It also noted that, if reunification were decided upon in principle, it was 
the intention of the Government that the authorities of the two territories 
should immediately begin discussions on the nature of the institutions of 
the unified Cameroons. 

Finally, dealing with the granting of independence on January 1, 1960, 
the Mission expressed confidence that the General Assembly will be in a 
position, in 1959, to adopt a resolution providing for the termination of the 
Trusteeship Agreement relating to the French Cameroons on its attain- 
ment of independence on January 1, 1960. It added : “It accordingly recom- 
mends to the Trusteeship Council that the latter should propose that 
course to the General Assembly.” 

It also noted that there was every reason to believe from its discussions 
with the authorities concerned that France will consider with sympathy 
requests for financial or technical assistance, and is confident that the 
United Nations will itself give every consideration as may be requested to 
the needs of the Cameroons on its emergence as an independent State. 


Togoland Independence Date 


It is expected that French Togoland will become independent on April 
27, 1960. This will be the anniversary of the elections which brought 
Mr. Sylvanus Olympio to power. 


Mali Government 


The first meeting of the Federal Assembly of Mali was held in Dakar 
on April 5. The Federation consists only of Sudan and Senegal. The 
president of the Assembly is M. Leopold Senghor and its Prime Minister 
is M. Modibo Keita (who has also become Prime Minister of Sudan): 
the Deputy Prime Minister of the Fderation is M. Mamadou Dia, who 
is also Prime Minister of Senegal. 
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Portuguese Africa 


Journalist Deported 
ANTONIO DE FIGUEIREDO, a leading Portuguese journalist, has been 
secretly deported from Lourenco Marques to Lisbon. 

Mr. De Figueiredo was alleged to have written a pamphlet criticizing 
Dr. Salazar—the Portuguese Premier—a crime in all Portuguese territories, 
where opposition to the dictator is illegal. 

The pamphlet protested against the threat to arrest one of Portugal’s 
most distinguished military leaders, General Delgado, who had opposed 
Dr. Salazar’s nominee Admiral Tomas, in the Presidential electicn last 

ear. 
, Since January, Mr. De Figueiredo had been a prisoner in the Lourenco 
Marques prison. He was not allowed to see a lawyer, nor was any attempt 
made to bring him to trial. 

On April 4 the authorities announced in the official gazette that he had 
been banished to Portugal. 

Mr. De Figueiredo settled in Mozambique about ten years ago. 
(Johannesburg Sunday Times, April 26, 1959.) 


PAN-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Tom Mboya in the U.S.A. 


At an African Freedom Day Rally in New York, Tom Mboya spoke of 
Africa’s desire “‘to be understood and to be recognized from the viewpoint 
and perspective of her own people. Africa is no longer willing to be referred 
to as British, French, Belgian or Portuguese Africa. Africa must create and 
assert her own personality and speak for herself.” 

He said the Conference of Independent African States was character- 
ized by a spirit of unity based upon predominant concepts and ideals— 
above all, those expressed in the common purpose: independence for all 
Africa. He pointed out that of 220 million Africans only 70 million live in 
independent states free of White minority domination. 

Of Kenya he said: “Until the Mau Mau eruption, few people had heard 
of Kenya, and today few understand its basic problems—most of them 
created by British colonialism. Politically speaking, the British Govern- 
ment has, through its colonial office, toadied to the European settlers and 
condoned if not encouraged their domination of every phase of life. . . 
The bewildered Kenya African may vote if he has an annual income of 
$336, and may cast not more than two additional votes if he meets certain 
other requirements, whereas in adjoining Uganda, literacy in the vernacular 
is enough to qualify an African to vote, but he is, however, never entitled 
to a multiple vote. On the other hand, the income requirements for African 
voters are $420 in Tanganyika and $2,100 in the Rhodesias. Such 
standards, arbitrary in the extreme, have served only to suggest to Africans 
in Kenya and elsewhere that they are being cheated and frustrated in their 
basic democratic right of franchise. 

Socially, segregation still prevails in far too many areas, particularly in 
such presumably public facilities as schools and hospitals. Discrimination 
in education is singularly frustrating to Africans, for they all realize that 
schools provide the keys to a better and happier life for their children. Yet 
while Europeans have compulsory education, education for Africans is 
neither compulsory nor free. The Kenya Government spends $89-60 per 
year for each European child’s education; for each far more needy African 
child it spends only $14-00.” 

He described the Central African Federation as disturbing to everyone 
who has faith in democracy.’ 

“In adjoining South Africa apartheid and tyranny as yet only suggested 
in the Federation have come to their full, evil flower, with three million 
White persons brutally suppressing nine million Africans and nearly two 
million other unfortunate minority peoples. . . . 

“In the silent colonies of Angola and Mozambique, a system of repres- 
sion at least as severe as that in the Union of South Africa is concealed 
behind the convenient legal fiction that these territories are constitutionally 
self-governing, the same as Portuguese metropolitan provinces. . . . 


“At the north end of Africa self-determination and autonomy are 
denied nine million Algerians by the refusal of the one million White settlers 
to permit any political settlement which does not protect their unwarranted 
political and economic domination. Thousands of lives have been lost, 
homes have been destroyed, the countryside ravaged, and the whole 
Mahgreb has been kept from fruitful development by the French colons. 
Yet the Christian and democratic nations turn away their eyes and see no 
evil. How does an African distinguish between oppression of Algerians by 
the Frenchmen and of Hungarians by the Russians ? 

“Even in West Africa, where self-government is generally advancing 
with considerable success, colonialism has left its unfortunate heritage: 
unnatural political boundaries unrelated to logical geographical divisions 
or ethnic groupings have seriously hampered the economic and political 
development of the emerging African States. Indeed, despite its force as a 
stimulus to Africa’s economic development, colonialism has been the 
biggest hindrance to the development of the indigenous people.” 

Africans, he said, were convinced that economic and social conditions 
could not be considered apart from their political setting. They were 
totally committed to “non-violent positive action”. 

To those who fear that Africans may yield to the not unsurprising 
temptation to victimize minorities—particularly the formerly dominant 
Whites—when we gain independence, he said: “We resolved at Accra in 
December that Africa will be developed towards a democracy where 
individual rights will be recognized and guaranteed, regardless of race or 
colour. Our quarrel is only with colonialism and European domination.” 
He called for co-operation “to eliminate disease, poverty and ignorance 
from the face of the earth, and we shall have dealt a death blow to the root 
causes of most of the isms that currently bedevil the world”. 

He said Africans were “often surprised, puzzled, eventually frustrated 
and disillusioned when we see the United States acquiesce in the French 
Army’s use of American arms, allegedly for N.A.T.O., against Algerians; 
or abstain from voting on the Algerian question in the U.N.; or lead the 
defence of the Portuguese refusal to declare and make reports on her 
colonies in Africa; or avoid condemning Government brutality in Nyasa- 
land; or refrain from taking any positive steps to bring about the inter- 
national control of South West Africa. These faults may appear small to 
Americans, but in the end they will determine how far Africa’s confidence 
is to be won or retained. Whereas most African leaders support the con- 
demnation of such suppression as occurred in Hungary and now in Tibet, 
they cannot accept the apparent contradiction in standards and values 
where Africa is concerned.” 

He concluded: “‘My friends, our struggle is simple. It is for political 
freedom, economic opportunity, and human dignity for all Africans, goals 
which can be opposed only by those who oppose the very concepts of 
democracy and human rights. . . . 

“You are the descendants of the tiny brave band of men who ‘fired the 
shot heard round the world’. Its sound has been slow to reach Africa, but 
now the echoes rebound from every corner of the land. For the same 
freedom and right to a better life which your ancestors won with so much 
pain and suffering, we Africans now also strive. To this achievement for 
every African in every portion of the continent, we too pledge ‘our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honour’.” 


Congress of Negro Writers and Artists 


The Congress of Negro Writers and Artists which met in Rome on 
March 25-31, passed a resolution protesting against all acts of violence 
whereby colonial peoples were being prevented from achieving their own 
freedom. It also recommended that “in the interests of world peace there 
should be a swift, peaceful and definitive solution in the Algerian conflict 
as also in Kenya, Nyasaland, Congo, Angola, Rhodesia and in the problem 
of racial discrimination in the United States”. They asserted that political 
independence and economic liberation were indispensable conditions for 
cultural growth of underdeveloped countries in general and for the Black 
African countries in particular. The Congress recommended that all Negro 
writers and artists should consider it an essential trust and a sacred 
mission to enrol their cultural activity in the great movement of liberation 
of their peoples, without losing sight of the solidarity which ought to unite 
all those individuals and peoples who are fighting for the liquidation of 
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colonialism and its consequences, as also all those in the world who are 
struggling for progress and liberty. 

The Commission on Literature of the Congress recommended : That the 
independent countries should start a fight against illiteracy ; the widespread 
expansion of library services; the establishment of research centres for 
African culture; translation into vernaculars of representative works of 
Negro writers writing in Non-African languages; sources of aid for young 
writers and the encouragement of theatre schools. 


GENERAL 


American Attitude to Africa 


MR. JOSEPH SATTERTHWAITE, Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs, said to the Institute of Foreign Affairs at Earlham College: “The 
United States has been accused by some of its friends in Europe of being 
anti-colonialist and working against the Europeans in Africa. We have also 
been accused by the Africans of working hand-in-hand with our N.A.T.O. 
allies to repress African freedom. I think, however, that our record is clear 
and that there is no inconsistency in our policy. We support African 
political aspirations where they are moderate, non-violent and constructive 
and take into account their obligations to and interdependence with the 
world community. 

“We also support the principle of continued African ties with Western 
Europe. We see no reason why there should be a conflict between these two 
concepts. .. . 

“American policy toward West Africa is based on a desire for mutual 
understanding and friendly co-operation. On the question of federation, 
the United States clearly views with favour political associations of African 
States. We feel, of course, that such associations should contribute to 
political stability and economic viability, and should be formulated in 
accordance with the democratically expressed desires of the populations 
concerned. In the final analysis, however, West African confederation is a 
West African problem and will be solved by the people of this area. 

“On other basic issues, United States policy is equally clear and un- 
equivocal. We believe in the right of self-determination for all people. We 
favour an orderly, steady development of African countries to the point 
where they may join the community of free nations as equal members, able 
to stand on their own feet. We also maintain that there is a community of 
interest between Western Europe and Africa that should be maintained, 
regardless of the nature of political ties. The economies of Western Europe 
and Africa are complementary, and it would be difficult for one to exist 
without the other.” (Pretoria News, May 2, 1959.) 


African Language Study 

Senator Henry Jackson, a Democratic Senator in Washington, said that 
future students should learn Asian and African languages instead of the 
usual English, French, German or Dutch. 

The 14,000 dollar Ford Foundation grant to the University of London 
School of Oriental Languages and African Studies to finance a conference 
of language experts from N.A.T.O. countries was “the first salvo” in a 
new Western attack on language barriers. He declared that the Soviet 
Union was far ahead of the free world in language proficiency because 
Russian scientists and engineers were able to visit Asian and African 
countries and talk to the inhabitants in their own tongues, whereas the 
Atlantic community “lumbers along emphasizing the colonial languages”. 
(Ghana Times, February 17, 1959.) 


Smaller Territories 
The House of Commons accepted without a division a motion by 
Mr. N. Pannell, that, as it is the declared general policy of Her Majesty's 
Government to develop in its colonial territories the greatest practicable 
measure of self-government within the Commonwealth, it is desirable for 
Her Majesty’s Government to evolve a positive policy for those smaller 
territories where difficulties might arise in regard to the achievement of 

complete independence within the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Pannell said: “The word ‘viable’ is frequently used in relation to 
these smaller territories, but it requires definition in its proper context . . . 





many which would be regarded as non-viable from a Western point of view 
would be perfectly viable in the sense that, if we were to abandon them 
altogether, they would be able to sustain life with difficulty and carry on 
a government of sorts. I have no doubt that they would revert very largely 
to their former primitive conditions without reasonable hope of progress in 
the near future. But if by ‘viable’ is meant a progressive and dynamic 
economy and financial self-sufficiency, combined with efficient govern- 
ment, which will ensure law and order and the protection of minorities, this 
should be clearly stated by Her Majesty’s Government as a positive 
“; In the debate Mr. A. Creech Jones said: “We are conscious of the 
existence of these smaller territories only when some major issue arises, 
and then our thought is boggled because the simple solution is just not 
there. . . . It is very difficult to evolve any clean definition capable of 
embracing them all or to suggest any uniformity of treatment for their 
development and the solution of their problems. . . . Perhaps we could 
use the machinery of the United Nations a little more freely than we are 
inclined to do and give it far greater support. As people move towards 
self-government, even if they are loyal to their connexion with Britain, 
there is always the desire that the help which flows to them should come 
not so much from an Imperial Power as from an international organiza-. 
tion. . . . In no circumstances could there be transfer to the control of 
another Imperial Power, another country or a new affiliation without due 
and proper care and preparation. . . . Although the people of Gambia 
are as loyal as the people in any other part of the Commonwealth, it is 
difficult to visualize a constitutional arrangement for Gambia except 
possibly in association with the French territories. It is just possible that it 
could be arranged for Gambia to be associated with Sierra Leone and some 
of the West African British Territories. . . . We could create in certain 
regions the kind of structure which we have created in East Africa with a 
High Commission endowed with peoples of the territories comprising that 
High Commission. . . . I am an unrepentant critic of Central African 
federation. I still believe that the case of Central Africa could have been 
dealt with on the basis of closer association rather than of federation. . . . 
I should like to see a calling together from time to time of representatives 
of the smaller Territories so that they may meet one another, meet Parlia- 
ment, meet Ministers in their own seats of authority, and discuss with us 
and make us very much wiser about the problems which they themselves 
are up against.” 

Mr. J. Tilney said he would like to see in the next few years an offer 
made to every territory in the Commonwealth still under our colonial 
control, giving it the option either to have self-government and to leave 
the Commonwealth if it wishes or of being associated within the club and 
thereby eligible to receive help. 

Mr. N. Fisher said: “‘Not every Colonial Territory can hope for 
sovereign status in the future. Some will have to remain dependent for 
economic or for geographical reasons. Perhaps some will have to remain 
dependent for strategic reasons. They can all aspire to self-government, 
but they cannot, in the nature of things, all aspire to sovereign status. . . .” 

Mr. J. Johnson said: “‘As the Somalis, Zanzibaris, Gambians and many 
others have a low standard of living, our duty, indeed our privilege, is to 
invest money in these territories in order to lift up these people to a much 
higher social level. . . .” 

Replying to the debate the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. Julian Amery) said: “Sierra Leone is now at the constitutional stage 
that Ghana was in 1954, but it faces a number of difficulties such as those 
created by the so-called diamond rush, the lack of Sierra Leone Civil 
Servants for running the administration and the great need for develop- 
ment. . . . Closer association in terms of freer trade, and freer co- 
operation between Senegal and Gambia might perhaps be a better solution 
than absorption. . . . We would, I suggest, be on the right lines if we 
thought in terms of giving a distinct identity and a special place in the 
Commonwealth to territories which have reached the stagé of maximum 
internal self-government. . . .” 


Cause and Cure of Unrest 


Mr. Daniel Chapman, Ghana’s Ambassador to the United States, was 
interviewed recently over the radio in Washington. He stated that the main 
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cause of the unrest in Africa just now was colonialism. “That is, European 
nations have come to Africa and partitioned the continent into spheres of 
influence or colonies or protectorates, and established rule over the 
African peoples. These African peoples now want to be free to rule them- 
selves, and most of the colonial powers are not willing to grant this freedom 
to the people to govern themselves. Hence, the struggle. 

“If the people have no freedom to question and demand the right solu- 
tion to problems, they become very restless.” 

Mr. Chapman saw a solution to continual violence in the provision of 
the U.N. Charter which encourages colonial power to promote education, 
social welfare, trade, and so on, and to promote the political advancement 
of the people. Some countries, like Britain, have done this in the Gold 
Coast, which is now Ghana, and Nigeria. Other countries are not doing it. 

He concluded: ‘‘Everyone who comes from Africa to the United States 
knows about the American revolution, and how rapidly this country has 
developed since the country became independent, and the history of this 
country has inspired many Africans. The same thing inspired people 
trained in England, because those who have been trained in England have 
read about American history, many of them. And even in our own schools 
in Africa they read about the French revolution, they read about the 
American War of Independence and all these things. So it is not fair to 
Say that these leaders have been trained in the Soviet Union, because they 
have not been so trained. I think that America, Britain, and France must 
accept some of the credit for opening the eyes of the African peoples to the 
rights of any nation to govern itself.” (Ghana Today, April 15, 1959.) 


Russian Advice 


Professor Potekhin, the Soviet Union’s chief expert on Africa, who has 
himself led a Soviet delegation to Ghana, writing in the Russian magazine 
Contemporary East, said some African leaders who favour the acquisition 
of independence through gradual constitutional reform, by negotiation and 
agreement, “ go so far as to condemn in principle the method of violence”. 
This was “‘a harmful illusion, deliberately fostered by the imperialists in 
order to prolong their domination of Africa”. No one, he said, would 
advocate violence for its own sake, or in cases where difficulties could be 
settled by negotiation. But “to deny the right of peoples to violence means 
to acknowledge the right of the colonizers to act as they think fit”. 

Soviet broadcasts to Africa, which were begun last April with two 
fifteen-minute transmissions a day in French and English, have gradually 
increased from three and a half hours a week in both languages to twenty- 
eight hours a week under the new summer schedule. 

It refers to “imperialist plots”. A Portuguese military exercise in Angola 
led it to warn its listeners that “‘now they even intend to use napalm bombs 
against unarmed Natives”. 

According to another broadcast, thousands of Americans “are nosing 


around Africa in search of profits”. As if it were better for the Africans to 
be skinned not only by the European Colonialists but by the Americans to 
boot. In addition to using bribes and threats, violence and treachery, “the 
Americans are using armed force and are ready to pounce at any moment 
to suppress the freedom-loving African people”. 


BOOK LIST 


(Recent acquisitions to the Africa Bureau Library) 


MPHALELE, Ezekiel. Down Second Avenue. An autobiography of an 


African, born and brought up in South Africa. Faber and Faber. (Price 
18s.) 


BIBBY, Cyril. Race Prejudice and Education. A revised edition of a com- 
missioned manuscript for UNESCO, discussing the divisions and varia- 
tions of mankind, tracing the growth of racial discrimination and the 
emotions behind it. Heinemann. (Price 7s. 6d.) 


DUNN, Cyril. Central African Witness. Mr. Dunn was the Observer 
African Correspondent 1954-58 and his book is a reasoned account of the 
contention that any advance towards Dominion status in Central Africa, 
or any increase in the power of the settler, would be a betrayal of the 
British Government’s responsibilities towards the African. Gollancz. 
(Price 21s.) 


CROWDER, Michael. Pagans and Politicians. The record of a six months 
journey across West Africa, with emphasis on the politically conscious 
Africa rather than the tribal Africa. Thirty-two pages of photographs. 
Hutchinson. (Price 25s.) 


NYASALAND 1958. Annual Report of the Colonial Office. H.M.S.O. 


BROOKES, E. H., and MACAULAY, J. B. Civil Liberty in South Africa. 
O.U.P. (Price 18s.) 


Women's Role in the Development of Tropical and Sub-Tropical Countries. 
Report on the 31st Study Session of the International Institute of Differing 
Civilizations, September 17-20, 1958. (Price $5.00 or 36s.) 


Dixiéme Rapport Annuel 1957. Published by the Institut Pour La Recherche 
Scientifique en Afrique Centrale. 


The Progress of Africans in Southern Rhodesia. This booklet is an endeavour 


to outline some of the changes as they have affected the indigenous Africans 
since 1890. Rhodesian Institute of African Affairs. 


Christian Comment No. 10. April, 1959. A small pamphlet by Father 
Trevor Huddleston, C.R., being an adaptation of his speech at the Africa 
Bureau meeting on the Central African Crisis. 
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AFRICA BUREAU AGTIVINIES 


A DEPUTATION consisting of Lord Hemingford, Mr. Peter Calvocoressi 
and the Rev. Michael Scott (members of the Executive Committee), 
together with Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, Sir Jock Campbell, the Rev. 
Tom Colvin (of the Church of Scotland), Dr. Roland Oliver, and Mr. 
Arthur Gaitskell, met Lord Home, Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, and Lord Perth, Minister of State for the Colonies, and expressed 
their concern about the crisis in Central Africa. There was a lengthy 
exchange of views. 


On the instructions of the Bureau, Mr. Dingle Foot, Q.C., Mr. Tom 
Kellock and Mr. Mills-Odoi (of Ghana) were briefed to act on behalf of 
Dr. H. K. Banda, the president of the Nyasaland African Congress, and 
other detainees in Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia. The three counsel 
together with a solicitor went to the Federation. 


Judgement was given against four Southern Rhodesian detainees from 
St. Faith’s Farm in the Federal Supreme Court at Salisbury, when they 
claimed that their detention in Federal prisons was unconstitutional. How- 
ever, three of them, all schoolmasters, had been released on the day before 
the judgement was given: subsequently the fourth, Mr. John Mutasa, the 
farm manager, was released after approximately two months’ detention. 


An inter-racial delegation consisting of African and Indian elected 
members of the Kenya Legislative Council visited London and met the 
Colonial Secretary. The Bureau made arrangements for their Press con- 
ferences, and for them to meet M.P.s and others interested in London, 
Oxford, Dover and Cardiff. 


Mr. Fanuel Kozonguizi, a Herero from South West Africa, arrived in 
London en route for New York, where he gave evidence before the U.N. 
Committee on South West Africa. Arrangements for his journey were 
made by the Africa Bureau. 


In view of the ever-increasing demands being made on the Bureau both 
for services and for financial support, e.g. in connexion with relief and legal 
aid for those detained in Central Africa, a special: Appeals Committee has 
been established under the joint chairmanship of Sir Jock Campbell and 


Mr. Peter Parker. The Committee has as its executive officer, Mr. Richard 
Davies, assisted by Mrs. Jan Guy. It would welcome any suggestions from 


friends and supporters of the Bureau for ways in which the urgently needed 
additional funds can be raised. 


The Bureau has made representations to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, protesting about the imposition of collective fines and the pro- 
posed extension of police powers and the introduction of corporal punish- 
ment for children and young persons in Nyasaland. 


Lord Hemingford spoke to a lunch-hour meeting at the National 
Liberal Club on the Central African situation: and also took part in a 
Press conference held in connexion with the forthcoming Olympic Games 
by the Campaign against Racial Discrimination in Sport. 


The Rev. Michael Scott has addressed meetings in London, Edinburgh, 


Wolverhampton and Leeds and attended the International Olympic Com- 
mittee meeting in Munich. 


The Secretary has spoken at meetings in Welwyn Garden City and 
Sevenoaks, Miss Mary Benson addressed a large meeting in Newcastle, 
and other members of the Bureau have spoken at Godalming, Leeds 
and Reading. 


The Bureau has continued to publish at intervals of two to three weeks 


a special newsletter on events in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 


Some of the Africans who are being held under detention or restriction 
orders in Central Africa have written asking us for books: Economics, by 
Benham (Sth edition); Social Framework, by J. R. Hicks, and Introduction 
to Economic Theory, by Henry Smith. Will anyone who has second-hand 
copies of these books or of current periodicals which they would be pre- 
pared to send out to Central Africa please ask the Secretary of the Bureau 
to supply names and addresses. Please do not send them to the Bureau. 


Clothing is also required and should be sent to the Church of Scotland 
Mission, Blantyre, Nyasaland. 
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